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THE MASS AND THE PEOPLE 
IN IRISH PARISHES 


WILLIAM CONWAY 


THINK IT ALWAYS USEFUL, in beginning the kind of enquiry 

with which we are concerned this morning,! to ask ourselves 

the simple question: what are we aiming at? what is the target? 
what, in the present instance, is the object of the vast effort being 
made throughout the Church to promote what is called “the 
participation of the faithful in the Mass’? It is extraordinary, or 
$0 it seems to me, how often in matters of this kind one can be 
slightly mistaken as to where the target really lies, how a vast 
movement can arise, and gather momentum and roll along, without 
those engaged in it raising their heads very often to have another 
look at the final objective; how easily we may end up by mistaking 
an important intermediate goal for the final goal—mistaking ends 
for means, in other words—or directing our energies towards an 
objective that is slightly to the left or slightly to the right of the 
goal for which we originally set out. I do not think that this has 
happened as yet in the matter with which we are concerned today; 
but it could happen, and in any event it is a useful exercise to 
check the sights from time to time and, where necessary, to make 
minute corrections. 


THE OBJECTIVE 


In the case of participation in the Mass I do not think that it is 
difficult to identify the final end. It is Catholic teaching that in the 
Mass much more happens than the changing of the bread and wine 
into the Body and Blood of Our Lord. The Body and Blood of 
Our Lord, newly come upon the altar, are offered in sacrifice to 
the Heavenly Father and that sacrifice is one with the Sacrifice of 
the Cross “sola ratione offerendi diversa’”. Moreover, as the 
encyclical Mediator Dei teaches, the faithful ‘tin their own way” 
participate in the offering of that sacrifice; “‘they offer the sacrifice 
through the priest and .. . in a certain sense, with him”. 

Now it seems to me that the final object of the apostolate of 
participation is to give the faithful, particularly when they are at 
Mass, a clearer realisation, a deeper apprehension, of the fact 
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that they are sharing in the offering of a sacrifice that is one with 
the Sacrifice of the Cross. The final object is to achieve a more 
conscious and intimate participation of the individual person in the 
Mass—a more conscious participation not merely at the level of 
explicit intellectual apprehension but also at the deeper levels of 
consciousness to which the liturgy, in all the solemnity and majesty 


of its sacred forms and symbols, speaks so powerfully. In other | 


words—if I may use the word ‘“‘mind” to signify the consciousness 
at all levels—we might say that the final end of this apostolate is 
located in the minds of the faithful, although ultimately, of course, 
the aim is to secure a participation which, because it is more con- 
scious and fervent, is therefore supernaturally more fruitful. To 
put the point in another way, I do not know that very much would 
be gained if a particular congregation were to answer a dialogue 
Mass perfectly every Sunday, if they remained no more conscious 
than they are now that they are sharing, as a community, in the 
offering of the Sacrifice through and, in a certain sense, with the 
priest. It might be said that it would be virtually impossible for 
them not to be more conscious of this, if they are now answering 
the responses together, and I readily concede that this is so. But 
this really emphasises what I have been saying, that the making 
of the responses by the people is not an end in itself, still less is 
it the final end; it is a means, a potentially very powerful means, 
of keeping before the minds of the people the fact of their super- 
natural participation. 

That being the end or object of this apostolate, it may be useful 
to make one or two preliminary observations before considering 
how that object may be most effectively achieved in the circum- 
stances of present-day Irish parishes. And the first of these is this: 
that we must begin by considering carefully and minutely the 
present condition of things in Ireland in these matters. In other 
words, if I may so put it, having considered the terminus ad quem 
"we must carefully examine the terminus a quo. I do not think that 
anyone will quarrel with the view that what must be contemplated 
in this whole matter is a process of development and growth rather 
than a sudden leap forward. The process must be one of natural 
growth, encouraged but not forced along certain lines. 

And the second preliminary observation is this: that there are 
a great many means by which our people may be educated— 
using that word in its etymological sense—towards the end we 
wish to achieve and that it would be a mistake to neglect any of 
them or to concentrate almost exclusively on one or two of them 
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The first and most obvious means, it seems to me is instruction, 
instruction in the dogmatic truths I have referred to: the sacrificial 
nature of the Mass and the part of the faithful in it. These are 
truths which they know already but which perhaps they are not 
as conscious of, do not realise as vividly, as they might. The first 
and most obvious means to achieve this is surely continuous and 
re-iterated instruction over a long period. Another obvious means 


js the use of the Missal and particularly familiarisation with the 


Preface and Canon of the Mass—the great eucharistic prayer 
which expresses these very truths with such beauty and strength 
and power in practically every paragraph. Another means is the 
celebration of Mass by the priest in a manner which will make it 
easy for the faithful to keep their minds and their prayers linked 
with what is happening at the altar. Finally a most powerful means 
is the encouragement of the faithful to make the Latin responses 
either at a Sung Mass or at a Low Mass. I think it is obvious that 
this could be a most powerful means for achieving the objects 
we have in view. It would be a mistake to regard it as the only 
means—stil] more so to regard it as an end in itself or to restrict 
the meaning of the term participation to this particular external 
means of achieving the deeper and more conscious internal par- 
ticipation, which is the real final end. But it does seem reasonable 
to suppose that this kind of external assistance would serve power- 
fully to reinforce and keep before the minds of the people some of 
the most important truths with which this apostolate is concerned. 


THE TERMINUS A QUO 


What I propose to do in this paper, having already briefly 
considered the terminus ad quem, is to take a closer look at the 
terminus a quo and then consider the relevance of the various 
means I have listed to present-day Irish parishes. 

It will certainly not be considered necessary for me, speaking to 
an audience of Irish priests, to consider at length the present 
attitude of the Irish people towards the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
And yet there is one fact of which we are all aware but which I 
think it is worth while to remind ourselves of at this stage. It is 
that there is in Ireland—all over Ireland, in the cities and the 
towns as well as in the country—a sense of the unique sacredness 
of the Mass that I imagine may be unparalleled elsewhere in the 
world. It is not just that the Irish people, like Catholics everywhere, 
realise that the Mass is the great central act of the Catholic religion. 
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I think the consciousness of the Irish people goes beyond that, 
that they have a sense of the sacredness of the Mass, a sense of its 
unique sacredness, a devotion to it, a reverence and an awe for 
everything connected with it, that is something over and above 
what one finds among Catholic people generally. And I think that 
this is something which goes back very far in our history and that 
that history itself may have helped to burn it into our souls, some- 
thing, therefore, which is a most precious part of our heritage from 
the past. You can already begin to see it in the records of the early 
Irish Church, but I imagine that it is something which owes a 
great deal to the centuries when the Mass was proscribed and the 
people had to risk their lives to hear it, that it is partly the result 
of the powerful impact on the soul of the nation of ten thousand 
Masses heard in secret places and in fear, of ten thousand con- 
secrations when the silence seemed to pierce the heavens and 
transport the faithful into another world from the world of suffering 
in which their daily lives were cast. In any event it is something 
very deep in the religious consciousness of the Irish people; it is 
seen reflected in the extraordinary fidelity to Sunday Mass in 
Ireland, in the vast crowds at mid-day Masses on week-days in 
Dublin and other Irish cities and, perhaps most revealingly of all, 
in the odd little phrases of everyday life which say so much—like 
that common Irish expression which a person will use when he has 
been distracted, say, by a fidgetting child, at Mass. “That child”, 
they will say, “I didn’t get the good of Mass with him”. That 
simple phrase, I think, says a great deal about what the Irish people 
think about the Mass. 

It is worth while reminding ourselves of all this in the present 
context because it means that we start off from a particularly 
advantageous position. We do not have to convince our people of 
the uniquely sacred character of the Mass—they know it already; 
and they know it not merely as a matter of doctrine, as all Catholic 
people do, they realise it in the deepest consciousness of their 
being. They are therefore ready, in an altogether special way, to 
receive further instruction as to why this is so, why the Mass is 80 
sacred, why attendance at Mass is such a rich source of grace for 
them. Such instruction will only be bringing into sharper focus 
something they have always been deeply conscious of; it wil 
simply be unfolding the fuller riches of a doctrine they already 
know and love. The seed will be falling on good ground. 
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INSTRUCTION 


This brief analysis of the terminus a quo indicates that, as I have 
said, we start off from a particularly advantageous position in 
Ireland. It also means, I think, that we have more to lose than 
other countries if we take our decisions without a sufficiently 
careful examination of the ground. 

This brings one naturally to the first and, it seems to me, the 
most important means of the apostolate of participation, namely: 
instruction. If I may put it quite simply, I think it is true to say 
that while the Irish people are deeply conscious of the sacredness 
of the Mass, they are not as conscious as the Church would like— 
as indeed I imagine no people are—of the reasons why the Mass 
is so sacred. They are not as conscious as we would like of the 
part which they themselves, as a matter of dogmatic truth, have 
in that sacrifice. They have indeed learned of the sacrificial character 
of the Mass at school, and often in the pulpit; they know it but 
it is not as prominently in the forefront of their minds as the fact 
of transubstantion at Mass. If you were to ask them “‘What happens 
at Mass?” quite a large proportion of them would reply that “‘the 
bread and wine are changed into the Body and Blood of Our 
Lord” and stop there. As I say, they know that the Mass is one 
with the Sacrifice of the Cross so that the problem is not one of 
teaching them something they have not heard of before. It is, in 
a sense, the more difficult problem of increasing their awareness of 
these truths so that they will be vividly present in their minds 
when they are at Mass. For that reason it seems to me that what 
is called for is the continued reiteration, in school and in the 
pulpit, “in season and out of season”, and in simple terms, of a 
few basic dogmatic truths: that in the Mass not merely are the 
bread and wine changed into the Body and Blood of Our Lord, 
but that that Body and Blood are offered in sacrifice to the Heavenly 
Father, that that sacrifice is one with the Sacrifice of the Cross, 
an extension of Calvary, as it were, through time and space to 
their church on this Sunday morning, and that they themselves are 
not merely present as spectators or onlookers but that they actually 
are involved in what is happening, that they take part in offering 
the sacrifice, through and, in a certain sense, with the priest. There 
is indeed need for care in stating this last truth in terms that are 
both simple and accurate and which do not exaggerate the part 
of the faithful. The late Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, emphasised 
on more than one occasion that not only is the act of transubstantia- 
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tion something which pertains exclusively and entirely to the priest 
but that the actual oblation of the sacrifice also—since it is transub- 
stantiation which effects the sacrifice—pertains to him in an 
altogether unique way. It is only a validly ordained priest who, 
strictly speaking, can offer sacrifice. But the same pope also 
emphasised that the people also offer the sacrifice, in a different 
way, in a less strict sense; their offering of the divine victim is 
different in kind from that of the priest, who is the minister of 
Christ, but it is a real offering nonetheless. 

What I suggest is that the simple and frequent reiteration of 
these basic truths—that the Mass is a sacrifice, that it is one with 
the Sacrifice of the Cross, that the people are not merely onlookers 
but participate in the offering of the sacrifice in their own way— 
that the reiteration of these simple truths in a vivid and concrete 
way over a long period will eventually make our people as a whole 
as profoundly conscious of the sacrificial character of the Mass as 
they are at present of its sacred characterin general, will bring these 
truths, which they already know, into the forefront of their minds, 
will gradually but profoundly deepen and enrich their apprehension 
of them and will thus make their participation in the Mass more 
conscious and intimate and therefore more fruitful. And one might 
also say that a realisation of these truths will help them to see the 
reason for the Church’s encouragement of certain external forms of 
participation and so render these forms more acceptable. 

I do not think it is necessary for the priest in the ordinary pulpit 
sermon to go into various theories as to the nature of sacrifice 
in detail or to discuss in detail the ways in which the various 
elements of a sacrifice are verified in the Mass. The fact that these 
questions are dealt with rather fully in theology classes does not 
mean that it is necessary to discuss them in detail in the pulpit. 
The people know what the Sacrifice of the Cross is: they know 
that on Calvary Our Lord gave His life for the salvation of the 
world—and when they are taught to realise that what happened 
on Calvary happens also at the consecration of the Mass but in 
different manner they gratefully accept this truth and that is enough. 

Instruction in these simple truths, the repetition of them and 
their illustration in concrete terms in season and out of season, 
seems to me to be the first and most obvious step towards fuller 
a the deeper sense of the word—of the faithful in 
the Mass. 
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THE CANON OF THE MASS 


Closely linked with this is the second means which I have already 
mentioned—the focusing of greater attention on the Preface and 
Canon of tle Mass. There is no need to emphasise that here again 
one must be realistic. Large numbers of our people assist at Mass 
most devoutly by reciting their own prayers or meditating on the 
mysteries of the Rosary and it would be wrong to discourage them 
from this. But a large and growing number of people use the Missal 
and it is of these that I am thinking in the present context. Because 
one does get the impression that not all of those who are using 
the Missal derive the benefit from it that they should—that they 
concentrate rather a lot on getting the right Mass or getting the 
Collects correctly, and that the core of the Mass, the great eucharis- 
tic prayer which is the Preface and the Canon, does not speak to 
them as it should. If that is so it is a great pity because nothing can 
compare with the simple strength and beauty of this prayer, whose 
roots go back to the earliest centuries of the Church, for bringing 
home to the faithful the sacrificial character of what is happening 
and the fact that the plebs sancta are participating in it. The wonder- 
ful prayer of the Preface which soars like the flight of an eagle up 
to the very throne of God where the Cherubim and Seraphim are 
singing Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, the profound bow of the priest 
at the Te Igitur now that he is standing before the altar of God, 
the simple opening words of his address: ‘‘Most Merciful Father, 
we humbly beg and beseech Thee . .. to please accept these gifts, 
these offerings, this holy unspotted sacrifice”, the prayer for the 
Church “throughout the whole world”, the calling on the heavenly 
court, the stark poignancy of the petitions of the Hanc Igitur: 
“arrange our days in Thy peace; save us from eternal damnation; 
number us among the flock of Thy chosen ones” and so on. Nothing, 
I think, can compare with the simple beauty and dignity of this 
ancient prayer whose ipsissima verba must have fallen from the 
lips of Saint Patrick when he celebrated Mass here and which 
have been uttered by every priest who has said Mass in Ireland 
since his time. Nothing can surpass the simple and ineffable way 
in which it teaches the great truths we have been speaking about 
and applies them to the very action which is taking place—the 
notion of sacrifice and the plebs sancta who are participating in it 
are threaded through every paragraph and that in a language 
which the people can easily understand: “Therefore O Lord, we 
beseech Thee, to please accept this sacrifice from us Thy servants 
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and from Thy whole Family ...” And yet, to very large numbers 
of our people this prayer is virtually unknown. 

There are, I think, a number of reasons for this. For one thing, 
although the Latin is transparently clear, it is very often translated 
in Missals into rather stilted and archaic language (one version in 
a popular Missal speaks of “all true professors of the Catholic 
and apostolic faith”). Again it is often unattractively printed in a 
single narrow column, with nothing to make it stand out in promin- 
ence as it should and with little assistance to the eye in reading it 
intelligently. Lastly it is a prayer which requires some little explana- 
tion; the architecture of its various parts, the sequence of its ideas, 
are not immediately obvious (although they are there and very 
beautiful) and some of the references in it (like those to Abraham 
and Abel) may not reveal their full significance to the ordinary 
faithful. I think there would be a great deal to be said for having a 
clearly and attractively printed version of this prayer, in language 
which reflects the limpid freshness of the Latin, made out as a text 
for study in the schools. It is difficult to believe that people would 
not grow to love it and use it always at Mass if once they really 
came to know it. And I think too that there would be something 
to be said for having it, along with, perhaps the offertory prayers, 
printed separately for the use of people who perhaps feel somewhat 
overawed by the Missal itself. Something like that used to be done 
in the old-fashioned prayer-books and one feels that many people 
who never used a Missal, knew and loved the Canon of the Mass, 
without recognising it as such, in a way that some people who now 
use the Missal do not. 


THE MANNER OF SAYING MASS 


With regard to the third means I have mentioned—the manner 
in which the priest says Mass—I need not say very much. Con- 
sidering it simply from the point of view of helping people to 
participate internally, there is no gainsaying the fact that Mass can 
be said in a way and in a tone of voice that is at once supremely 
reverent and at the same time makes it easy for the faithful to 
keep their attention on what is happening at the altar, to realise 
the uniquely sacred character of the action. Part of the difficulty is 
that even a conscientious priest can get into the habit of saying 
the prayers—the Preface or the Pater Noster, for example—with 
unbecoming rapidity without apparently having the slightest idea 
himself that this is so and that even when he does realise it he may 
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find it exceedingly difficult to correct a habit that has become deeply 
engrained. But there is no need to stress that the matter is exceed- 
ingly important and that a proper manner of celebrating Mass can 
be a most powerful means of helping the people to keep united in 
thought and prayer with the liturgical action at the altar. 


RESPONSES BY THE CONGREGATION 


We now come to the final means, about which so much has been 
talked and written in recent years—the making of the Latin 
responses by the congregation either at a Sung Mass or at a Low 
Mass. To conclude this paper I should like to deal with these two 
questions separately—first the Sung Mass and then the Missa lecta. 

With regard to the Sung Mass, either High Mass or Missa 
Cantata, I do not think there is much difficulty in reaching the 
general conclusion that it is desirable that there should be at least 
a Missa Cantata in parochial churches very frequently, if not 
every Sunday, and that the people should be encouraged to sing 
the responses: Amen; Et cum spiritu tuo; Gloria Tibi, Domine; 
Habemus ad Dominum; Dignum et iustum est; Sed libera nos a 
malo and Deo gratias. I stress these responses because it is they 
which give visible expression to the nexus between the celebrant 
and the congregation—perhaps more so than the more difficult 
Gloria and Credo in which the element of dialogue is lacking— 
and also because there is little difficulty in teaching the congregation 
to make them. As time goes on the congregation may learn to sing 
the Gloria, Sanctus and Agnus Dei but I think it is a mistake to 
imagine that there cannot be vocal participation in a Sung Mass 
unless the congregation are equipped to sing these longer chants. 
The 1958 Instruction contemplates the singing of these responses 
as the first stage of this form of participation and there is little 
doubt that this degree of participation, slight though it appears 
to be, could have a great impact on the people. It is worth recalling 
here the effectiveness of the participation of the faithful in the new 
tite for the Easter Vigil although it is confined to the recital of the 
Pater Noster and the renewal of baptismal vows. Here, I suggest, 
is a form of vocal participation which gives rise to the minimum 
difficulty in learning, which is likely to meet with much less psycho- 
logical resistance (because it does seem true that people are less 
“shy”, so to put it, about singing these responses than about reciting 
them aloud) and which does seem capable of strongly reinforcing 
that sense of participation with which we are concerned. Moreover 
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it is worth noting that the 1958 Instruction uses more definite and 
positive language about this, the first degree of vocal participation 
in a sung Mass, than it does about any of the other degrees of 
vocal participation, either in a sung Mass or in a Missa lecta. 
“Omni cura adlaborandum est’’, it says of the sung responses “ut 
fideles omnes, ubique terrarum, haec responsa liturgica reddere 
valeant’”’. And later on it says: “Optandum ut dominicis et diebus 
festis Missa paroecialis vel principalis sit in cantu’’. 

One suggestion I should like to make. It is that the people be 
particularly carefully instructed in the meaning of the priest’s 
words and the responses before the Preface, especially Gratias 
agamus Domino Deo nostro and Dignum et iustum est, and that 
it be explained to them that this marks the beginning of the great 
central sacrificial prayer of the Mass. They will pray the Preface 
and Canon with increased fervour when they themselves have sung 
aloud their answer to the celebrant’s call: “Gratias agamus’’. 

With regard to the congregation’s answering the responses in a 
Missa lecta, we are on more difficult and uncertain ground. It does 
seem indeed that this form of external participation could be a 
most powerful means for bringing home to the congregation, and 
keeping strongly before their minds, the fact that they are taking 
part with the priest in the offering of the Mass and that they are 
doing so also as a corporate group—presupposing, of course, that 
they are already well instructed in these doctrines. (If they are not 
the significance of their external participation will entirely escape 
them.) At the same time experience shows that this kind of external 
participation is in a Missa lecta the most difficult to implement as 
far as ordinary congregations are concerned. The difficulty is not 
that of having the people learn the responses in Latin—they can 
learn them surprisingly quickly. The real difficulty appears to be 
of a more intangible character. It is a certain psychological absence 
of enthusiasm—or at least of continued enthusiasm—a certain 
awkwardness or shyness which appears very tenuous but is in fact 
very strong and resistant. 

I think it would be an over-hasty judgment to decide immediately 
that this psychological resistance is a sign that this form of external 
participation is unsuited to Ireland, that it does violence to our 
traditional ways of hearing Mass. For one thing we must not 
exaggerate the number of people in the average Irish congregation 
who are absorbed in personal prayer during Sunday Mass: here 
again we must be realistic. For another, the same kind of psycho- 
logical resistance has been experienced in other countries which 
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have not our traditions—in most other countries in fact—so that 
it may be, in part at least, simply the natural resistance which we 
all have to new ways of doing things when the old ways have 
become engrained into us. When we have grown accustomed to 
doing something in a certain way for years—in this case assisting 
at Mass—we tend to feel awkward. and self-conscious and uncom- 
fortable when we begin to do it in « new way, and we very easily 
disguise these feelings to ourselves as a conviction that the old way 
is better. I do not want to be taken as discounting all objections of 
the kind I have mentioned—as I hope to make clear in a moment. 
All I am saying is that I do not think that an initial lack of 
enthusiasm—or a sudden falling away of enthusiasm after the first 
few experiences—does, of itself, prove very much. 

At the same time it is well to remember that we are to some 
extent in the dark as to the suitability of the various forms of the 
dialogue Mass to Irish congregations and it would be a mistake to 
be too aprioristic about exactly how beneficial they would be. We 
can never be absolutely sure in advance about all the effects and 
side-effects of changes like this. It is the mind of the Holy See that 
these forms of external participation should be prudently 
encouraged, but with due regard to local circumstances and 
traditions, and that seems to be the voice of wisdom. 

What practical conclusion does all this lead to as far as Ireland 
is concerned? I think it indicates firstly that the children in the 
schools should be taught both to sing and to recite the responses 
in Latin, with the exception, possibly, of the Psalm Judica, and 
that the meaning of the responses with particular emphasis on 
those preceding the Preface should be explained to the senior classes. 
I have already suggested that a good translation of the Preface and 
Canon should be studied in detail in the schools. It seems clear also 
that the children should be given plenty of experience in singing or 
reciting the responses at Children’s Masses. The psychological 
resistance about which I have spoken does not appear to exist with 
them—quite the contrary in fact. In this way, and in a very short 
time, a generation of young people will grow up who are quite 
accustomed to and at home with these external forms of assisting 
at Mass. We must remember that the children in the senior classes 
will be young men and young women in six or seven years. 

The dialogue Mass might also be introduced—weekly or monthly 
rather than daily perhaps—in those communities and circumstances 
which seem to be particularly favourable for its success—religious 
communities, boarding schools, special Masses for particular 
groups such as Teachers Conferences, University Students Retreats 
and so on. 
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This gradual beginning of various forms of external participation 
which I have outlined: the regular parish Mass where the con- 
gregation sings the responses, the Children’s Masses, the Masses in 
religious communities and boarding schools or for special occasions 
—such a programme would, I suggest, achieve two things. Firstly, 
the idea of vocal participation will gradually lose its newness and 
strangeness so that such psychological “resistance” to it as may be 
due simply to its novelty will tend to lessen. And at the same time 
we will be able to gather precious fruits of experience as to the 
possibility or advisability of the extension of vocal participation 
over a wider area. We shall be feeling our way as to how best we 
may strengthen and enrich our people’s devotion to the Mass while 
conserving the precious heritage which we already have. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, perhaps I might summarise the points I have 
been trying to make in this paper. I suggest, firstly, that it is most 
important that we should keep clearly before our minds the fact 
that the final end of this apostolate is located in the consciousness 
of the faithful, that what we want to do is to help the faithful to 
realise, more clearly and more vividly and in the depths of their 
consciousness, what is happening when they are assisting at Mass 
and what part they have in it. Secondly, I suggest that we must 
take full and careful account of the present consciousness of the 
Irish people with regard to the Mass to see how best that may be 
developed and deepened rather than changed. Thirdly, I suggest 
that the most immediate means to achieve this are: vivid and 
concrete and re-iterated instruction in the great dogmatic truths 
about the Mass which are expounded in the encyclical Mediator 
Dei, the focusing of greater attention on the beautiful prayers of 
the Preface and Canon, and the reverent celebration of Mass by 
the priest himself. With regard to external forms of participation, 
it seems obvious that potentially they are a very powerful means of 
driving home, and keeping before the minds of the faithful, certain 
very important dogmatic truths and it therefore seems obvious that, 
in accordance with the mind of the Holy See, we must prudently 
endeavour to find out from experience what benefit—and it may 
be very great2—they are capable of bringing to our people in 
Ireland. But we must do so in a way which will conserve and 
strengthen the great riches which, by God’s grace, we already have. 

WILLIAM CONWAY 


Dundalk, County Louth 


1. Certainly the singing of the Credo by the great congregation at Croke 
Park, Dublin, on 25 June this year was a deeply moving experience. 
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PARTICIPATION IN THE 
MASS: THE THEOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES 


A.-M. ROGUET 


HE Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, dated 

3 September 1958 and personally checked by Pope Pius XII 

before his death, makes this clear and precise statement: “‘Of 
its nature, the Mass requires that all present should participate in 
it, in their specific measure” (n. 22). This affirmation is taken up, 
word for word, in the new Code of Rubrics for the Roman Missal 
(n. 271). I should like to make it the keynote of this paper. 

Both the Instruction and the Code are documents dealing with 
law and practice. As such, they take doctrine for granted. The 
theology they suppose is to be found developed in the encyclical 
Mediator Dei, of which the Instruction of 3 September 1958 presents 
a practical corollary.2 We shall try here to see how the very nature 
of the Mass demands the participation of those who assist at it. 
Such, indeed, is the implication of the theology of the Mass, a 
theology which is, at the same time, a theology of the Church and 
which has received notable clarification on many points in Mediator 
Dei. Then we may hope to see how the theological principles that 
underlie participation actually determine the manner in which 
participation should take place. Finally, I shall draw attention to 
those practices in which the participation of the faithful takes flesh, 
so to speak. However, as this paper is primarily theological in scope 
I shall only refer to practice in order to show its essential link with 
doctrine. 

Before I begin let me say this: if we have hitherto looked on 
participation as a kind of fashionable thing to do in this age of 
feverish activity, or a means simply of instruction to make the Mass 
come alive and so attract the faithful to attend in great numbers, 
then I hope that what has already been said will be sufficient to 
undeceive us. Participation is not an “extra”, something optional 


1. A paper prepared by the author for the Eighth Irish Liturgical Congress 
at Glenstal, April 1961. Attendance at a session of the Liturgical Commission 
at Rome, of which Pére Roguet is a member, prevented him from delivering the 
paper. The translation is by Dom Francis McHenry, O.S.B., of Glenstal 
Abbey.— Editor. 

2. Cf. Introduction to the Instruction. 
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or temporary. No, the very nature of the Mass calls for it. If that 
is the case then I may, even at this stage, anticipate my conclusion 
that a Mass in which the faithful do not participate cannot be 
appreciated by them for what it is, while on the other hand, if 
they do actually take part they will not only be more active and 
more fervent, showing themselves at the same time more docile to 
the declared desires of recent popes, but will enter more deeply into 
the mystery of the Eucharist, acquire a more authentic understanding 
of it and reap its spiritual fruits in greater abundance. 


I. THE MASS BY ITS VERY NATURE CALLS FOR 
PARTICIPATION 


REMOTE FOUNDATION. THE NATURE OF THE SACRIFICE 
OF THE CROSS 


If there is one doctrine that the Catechism has succeeded in 
impressing on Catholics generally (even if the need for precision is 
acknowledged), it is that the Mass re-presents the Sacrifice of the 
Cross. But this Sacrifice was, in itself, a collective sacrifice. Tiue, 
Christ offered it alone. He alone is holy and as such could alone 
offer it with effect, though we may note in passing the special case 
of His Mother who, being immaculate herself, could be associated 
with Him in a manner quite unique. But the value of the Sacrifice 
of the Cross is not due solely to the personal holiness of Jesus. It 
is also due to the fact that He is the Head of mankind, human nature 
being “summed up”, “recapitulated” in Him. Christ offered His 
Sacrifice for all men, but this does not mean only for their benefit. 
It also means, in some way, in their place. All have, in some way, 
suffered and risen again in Him. What Saint Paul says so often about 
the baptized is already true potentially and more remotely of all men. 


THE MASS IS A SACRAMENTAL RENDERING OF THE PASSION 


If the Mass, however, were merely the Sacrifice of Calvary renewed 
there would be no reason to insist on the duty of participation in it. 
The faithful could then say: at Mass I contemplate the Sacrifice 
which Christ offers for me, but there is nothing further for me to 
do at it than benefit from it and give God thanks for it. 

Now, at the Last Supper Christ instituted the Eucharist and gave 
us the command to do this in memory of Him. This means that He 
transposed in terms of a sacrament what was, precisely as a historical 
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act, something unique, with the shedding of blood and impossible of 
repetition. Already the historical and unique event of the Exodus 
had given rise to the institution of an annual rite enabling the 
Hebrews to relive every year that liberation granted them by God 
on one single definite occasion. But a sacrament means more than 
arite which can be repeated. (Baptism itself is repeated, not indeed 
with all men but with innumerable individuals whereas the act of 
Redemption that took place on Calvary is a unique single event.) 
It means also a sanctifying sign which must be taken up actively by 
those for whom it is intended. A famous saying of Saint Augustine 
can be applied here with limited reference. ““God did not save us 
without our co-operation and He will not sanctify us without our 
co-operation”. Certainly every sacrament is first and foremost a 
gift of God but it is man’s act too, man who comes to receive and 
welcome God’s gift. Every sacrament implies a rofession of faith 
and readiness to co-operate cn the part of the recipient. To turn to 
the Latin language, it is not enough to receive (percivere); a man 
must further take (accipere, sumere). 

If the sacraments are signs, they are not merely signs of the grace 
given, but also of the faith that receives and welcomes. Again, if 
they are the Church’s signs, we must not understand them as merely 
signs of the hierarchy that administers them, but as signs of the 
entire Church of the Baptized revealing herself, edifying herself (in 
the scriptural sense), sanctifying herself. 


A SACRAMENT-BANQUET 


The nature of each sacrament (of each sign) can be seen in the 
nature of the sign used. A sign reveals the thing signified. Now, the 
sign intended by Our Lord for the institution of the Mass is the 
sign of a banquet, a sign well fitted to indicate frequent, even daily 
renewal, a sign that points to the necessity of participation on the 
part of those present. We do not invite our friends to a banquet 
so that they can stare at a tableau or watch a film. We invite them 
to come and eat. This aspect of taking part is underlined by Saint 
John in the episode of the washing of the feet, which in the Fourth 
Gospel is a kind of parable acted out in illustration of the institution 
of the Eucharist here passed over in silence. For this washing Jesus 
puts on the dress and the demeanour of a servant reminding one of 
the suffering Servant of IJsaias 53 and so of the sacrifice of 
Redemption. He performs this action as an example of union through 
mutual service and says to Saint Peter: “If I do not wash thee it 
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means that thou hast no companionship with me”.® Here we have 
the aspect of participation by means of a banquet in which all join. 

The fact of the matter is that the Eucharist was not instituted 
merely after the manner of a meal, taking this word in its narrowest 
sense of eating and drinking. It is a banquet got ready for numerous 
participants. Like human banquets it implies festivity and joy. 
“Epulemur’’, says Saint Paul who uses the word in connection with 
the immolation of Christ our Pasch.‘ It takes more than food to 
constitute a banquet. There is also the joy of meeting one another, 
the communion of minds, all the exchanges of conversation. The 
ritual of the Pasch had already prescribed conversation. One of the 
children would ask a question and the father of the family had to 
recount the wondrous deeds of Yahweh commemorated by this rite 
of sacrificial meal. We see, too, from four entire chapters of the 
Gospel of Saint John that at the Last Supper there was an abundance 
of conversation between Jesus and His disciples. Finally, Saint 
Matthew and Saint Mark remind us that the apostles left the Upper 
Room, “hymno dicto”, after chanting the psalms of the Hallel which 
enshrined, as it were, the paschal banquet. 

We find, then, in the institution of the Eucharist and in the Hebrew 
rite that foreshadowed it, the two elements of capital importance a 
regards participation of the faithful in Mass: the reception of the 
Word of God narrating the details of the memoria realised (i.e., made 
real) by the sacrament and the chant by which the assembly responds 
to the Word by the same Word of God and in doing so manifests 
the joy inherent in all thanksgiving. 


A BANQUET WITH BREAD AND WINE 


At the inner centre of this joyful meeting of brethren, we find the 
‘“‘matter” with which the banquet is celebrated—bread and wint. 
A banquet must satisfy and must give joy. Hence there must & 
food and drink. Now, this bread and this wine are offered to al 
present. In the time of Our Lord bread was the staple food, wint 
was the staple drink. Here there is nothing “fancy”. A man needs 
bread to give him strength, wine to rekindle his joy.5 And, besides 
Our Lord says it clearly: ‘Take and eat ye all of this. . . . Take and 
drink ye all. . . .” Bread and wine are here not to be admired but to 


3. John 13:8. 
4. 1 Cor. 5:8. 
5. Ps. 103:15. 
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be consumed. The faithful do not come to the Banquet merely to 
gaze at it but to eat and drink. : 

There is the further fact that bread and wine naturally signify 
unity. So much so, that in eating and drinking this consecrated 
Divine Food, the participants of the Banquet enter into communion 
with God and through Him with one another. Indeed, communion 
with God is, by the very fact, communion with one another. Here 
I should like to make a remark. In this matter it is customary to 
adduce the following symbolism: bread and wine are made from 
a multitude of grains of wheat and a multitude of grapes, yet each is 
a unity in itself. This consideration has the venerable authority of 
the Fathers to recommend it, in particular Saint Cyprian and Saint 
Augustine as also the ancient liturgies found in the Didaché and the 
Anaphora of Saint Serapion of Thmuis. In spite of this, I take the 
liberty of disagreeing and for three reasons. First, I do not think 
that it has much appeal for people of today, especially city people 
who have never seen flour being made or grapes being crushed. In 
addition, from the point of view of the sacraments, the illustration 
is not necessary. Father de la Taille points out that a host made 
from a single grain of wheat (grown, let’s say, in some Brobdingnag) 
and wine made from a single grape, would furnish absolutely valid 
matter for the Eucharist. Finally, the argument has no support in 
Sacred Scripture. 

That the Mass demands the participation of the faithful can be 
shown in a manner much more solid, much more biblical and I 
believe, much more convincing for the faithful. Take the graphic 
biblical themes of the breaking of bread and the parallel one of the 
chalice. The four evangelists speak of Our Lord breaking bread on 
Holy Thursday evening. The Synoptics mention it also at each of 
the multiplications of loaves narrated by them. It was in the breaking 
of bread that the disciples at Emmaus recognised Jesus after the 
Resurrection. “Breaking of bread” was the proper term for the 
Eucharist in the early Church. What does it signify? Simply, the 
distribution of one, identical, single food to many participants. As 
such it signifies unity. Saint Paul, on his part, leads us from the 
external sign to the very heart of the eucharistic mystery of unity 
in this wise: “Is not the bread we break a participation in Christ’s 
Body? The one bread makes us one body, though we are many in 
number; the same bread is shared by all.’ 

If in consecrating the bread Our Lord said: ‘“‘This is my Body”, He 


6. Cf. Acts 2:42; 20:7. 
7. 1 Cor. 10:16-17. 
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did not say in parallel fashion over the wine “This is my Blood”, 
The Roman Liturgy has brought out the symmetry of this narrative, 
something that the Scriptures themselves have not done to the same 
extent. In this way the significant difference in expression is respected, 
It is the chalice that corresponds to the breaking of bread and makes 
possible the distribution of the consecrated wine. The chalice is one 
and single but it can be passed round to all. Now, in saying: “This 
is my Blood” (especially if the sentence stopped there), as in Saint 
Matthew and Saint Mark, Our Lord does not enlighten us as to the 
meaning of the consecration, nor even as to the signification of the 
Blood. Blood, after all, signifies of itself too many things to signify 
one definite thing. If I see blood, it may be on account of a surgical 
operation or a crime, or an accident or a slaughter of some kind. 
But if, as in Saint Luke and Saint Paul, the blood is qualified with 
mention of the chalice, it is easy to see that there is reference toa 
sacred blood which has been collected in view of religious ends and 
which can be offered, passed round and drunk. The word chalice 
implies drink. “‘. . . If this chalice may not pass me by, but I must 
drink it”. “‘Am I not to drink that cup which my Father himself 
has appointed for me?’’® These references to Gethsemane allow me 
to note in passing that the chalice has a still more important 
significance—the Passion is accepted willingly by Our Lord and 
thus His sacrifice is an act of love and obedience. Here, however, 
our only interest is to point out the significance of the chalice in 
relation to participation. 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE CHURCH 


Up to now the Eucharist instituted at the Last Supper in the course 
of a meal has appeared to us as itself a meal. We have found certain 
aspects in it which indicate the necessity for participation, but this 
participation may seem to be a matter, exclusively, of Communion. 
As stressed by the Directoire for the apostolate of the Mass in the 
dioceses of France,’ it is perfectly true that Communion enables us 
to participate sacramentally in the Sacrifice so that “we may ever 
perceive within us the fruits of Redemption’. But we would 
misunderstand the true nature of the Mass if we saw it exclusively 
as a sacrament of comfort and communion dispensed by priests 


8. Mt. 26:42. 
9. Jn. 18:11. 
10. 2nd ed., 1960. 
11. Collect of the Blessed Sacrament. 
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to people in such a way that the latter had only to endeavour to 
receive it in the most worthy manner possible. If the phrase “‘active \ 
participation” has any meaning (and it is a phrase often used by © 
popes from Saint Pius X on), it is surely that the faithful are expected 
to take part in the entire action of the Mass. Not only have they to 
benefit from the “actus secundus’’, ie. the Communion, but they 
must also take active part in the “actus primus”, i.e. the celebration 
of the Sacrifice. 

The Council of Trent has a striking text!? which is very much to 
our point here. It refers to the institution of the Eucharist: “‘ Dominus 
noster . . . coena novissima, qua nocte tradebatur, ut dilectae sponsae 
suae Ecclesiae visibile . . . relinqueret sacrificium. .. .”> The Church 
is the Spouse of Christ. She continues His priesthood on earth. To 
her He has confided the treasures of His Eucharistic Sacrifice. This 
means not just the hierarchy or even the priests of the Church taken 
as a whole, but the whole Mystical Body, whose work, according to 
Mediator Dei, is precisely the Liturgy. The Mass is celebrated by 
the entire Church. This follows, furthermore, from its sacramental 
character. The Sacrifice of Christ is no longer in its external form the 
historical, bloody and strictly unique act of Calvary. It is celebrated 
by means of sacramental signs which the Church has elaborated on 
her own initiative, faithful to what she has “‘received from the Lord”’."8 
She herself belongs to this order of visible signs. That is the signifi- 
cance of the very term “Body of Christ”. The Church is the Body 
of Christ visible here on earth, of that Christ now become invisible 
by His ascension to the right hand of the Father. By its sacramental 
nature the Mass, sacramental sacrifice that it is, is the common work 
of all the baptized who make up this great “‘sacrament of the 
Church”. In the words of the encyclical Mystici Corporis: “Herein 
the sacred ministers represent not only Our Saviour but also the 
whole Mystical Body and each one of its members; in that sac:ifice 
the faithful are associated“in the common prayer and supplication 
and, through the hands of the priest whose voice alone renders the 
Immaculate Lamb present on the altar, they themselves offer to the 
Eternal Father this most pleasing Victim of praise and propitiation 
for the needs of the whole Church. And as the Divine Redeemer, 
when He was dying on the Cross, offered Himself as the Head of the 
whole human race to the Eternal Father, so in this ‘clean oblation’ 
He offers to the Heavenly Father, not only Himself as the Head of 


12. Denz. 938. 
13. 1 Cor. 11:23. 
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the Church, but in Himself also His mystical members, for He 
encloses them all... 

It was necessary to quote the above passage because it expounds so 
admirably the doctrine of the Christian people’s participation in the 
Mass. Mediator Dei will simply develop and amplify what has here 
been put in a nutshell. 


A LITURGICAL OFFERING BY ALL PRESENT 


The striking thing about this passage is the definite way in which 
it speaks of the faithful offering the Mass as a liturgical offering 
and not just as a spiritual one. There can be no doubt of course that 
what is called the “priesthood of the faithful’ belongs first and 
last to the plane of the spiritual. First, because every Christian is 
obliged to make his entire life an act of praise to the glory of God. 
The well-known texts of Saint Paul!® and Saint Peter!® bear Aiirectly 
on this point of doctrine. But lastly also because the‘dbject of 
liturgical worship is to promote the self-oblation of the faithful as 
spiritual victims in union with Christ. This ultimate offering is the 
res sacramenti, the fruit of the sacrament which, though flowing 
immediately from it, is no longer part of the sacramental order. 

If the priesthood of the faithful could be reduced to these two 
limits, one preparatory to the Liturgy, the other following on it, 
then there would be no reason to speak of participation of the 
faithful in the Mass as a liturgical act. It would be enough to follow 
piously the priest’s isolated offering. This minimum Christians have 
always done and if the liturgical revival were to limit itself to that 
it would be merely opening further, doors already open. Besides, 
it would be in no way a liturgical renewal but a strictly spiritual one. 
There is, however, an intermediary plane and this is where the 
Liturgy comes in. This is the plane of the res et sacramentum, of 
the making real through ritual. On this level the faithful exercise 
their priesthood liturgically in a manner which is both sign and 
source at one and the same time of their spiritual offering. 


UNITED IN PRAISE 


The role of the faithful in the Liturgy is first of all an activity of 
praise. They are “united with the priest in common prayer and 
14. London, C.T.S., pp. 49-50. : 


15. Rom. 12:1. 
16. 1 Pet. 2:5. 
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supplication”, something that cannot be thought of as purely 
spiritual in nature. The first activity consists of prayers and chants 
in common. These prayers and chants are all of a piece with the 
Mass which is not purely or principally, but first in the order of 
time as in that of signs, a sacrifice of praise. The term “sacrifice of 
praise” is used for the Mass in the Canon precisely at the Memento 
of the living which has to do first and foremost with the faithful who 
“stand around” (circumstantes). 

Too often it is forgotten that the sacraments involve a twofold 
activity. One concerns the sanctification of men and belongs almost 
exclusively to the priest who administers. But there is also an 
activity of praise and petition, theocentric where the first was 
anthropocentric and this activity belongs to the entire Church of the 
baptized. It falls to the assembly of the faithful to praise, glorify 
and petition God by prayer, chants and responses of the Mass. 

In speaking of the assembly taken in its entirety it is no part of 
my intention to place the priest and the ministers of the altar in 
opposition. Ancient texts, such as the Apology of Saint Justin, call 
the priest praeses, president. This shows that they do not see him 
as an isolated individual but as a leader who would not exist at all 
if he had no flock to guide, to gather together and lead to the pastures. 
It is the praeses who “‘sums up’, “‘recapitulates” and “informs” 
(in the scholastic sense of the word) the assembly of the faithful. 
He reads or provides for the reading of the Word of God and 
proceeds to comment on it. He gathers together the prayers of 
all and presents them to God in that prex sacerdotalis which is the 
prayer of the Church united by the priest, her interpreter before 
God. 


ALL OFFER THE IMMACULATE LAMB TO THE ETERNAL 
FATHER 


The liturgical activity of the faithful is not limited to the aspect 
of praise in the Mass. One could say that as the Mass is wholly a 
sacrifice of praise and not merely so in its first part, the activity of 
the faithful has, by the very fact, to do with the Mass taken as a 
whole. But Mystici Corporis and after it Mediator Dei are more 
precise. It is the entire Mystical Bod} which offers Christ to His 
Father in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. This takes place in two ways: 

The first way is by the preparatory offering called the Offertory 
which consists in placing human gifts, indeed gifts of this earth, on 
the altar. If the faithful no longer come in procession bringing their 
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bread and wine as in ancient Christian Rome, there still remain 
certain vestiges (some of them Ersatz) of the practice. Witness the 
collection, Mass offerings, blessed bread (still the custom in French 
country parishes) and, of course, various practices inspired by the 
liturgical movement which though not always well advised do 
correspond to a true estimate of this part of the Mass. At the 
Offertory the faithful already offer the immolated Christ, for it 
would be a mistake to see in the Offertory a first sacrificial act of a 
purely material kind. Then the priest lays hold of the people’s 
offering and makes of it, on his own part alone, a sacrificial offering. 
The placing of the gifts on the altar is already a sacrificial act 
involving the Sacrifice in its entirety. Notice how the prayers at the 
Offertory do not linger over the material aspects of the bread and 
wine. Already they have the immolated Christ in view. The orationes 
super oblata which we call today the Secrets will have no meaning 
for us if we do not remind ourselves that they have already in view 
the consecrated Victim in the oblata just offered. 

Once the Victim has been consecrated it is again the entire 
assembly that offers Him. The central prayer of the Mass, the 
Anamnesis (Unde et memores) is made up of a long sentence where 
the operative word is the verb in the plural, offerimus. The offering 
to the Father, not just of the sacrificium ...praeparatum (Veni, 
sanctificator) but of the hostiam . . . sanctam (Unde et memores), is 
the work of all. Here, again, we must not envisage the assembly out 
of relation to the priest who presides. The text of Mystici Corporis 
quoted earlier is very clear: “through the hands of the priest... 
they offer to the Eternal Father this most pleasing Victim... .” 
The priest does not deprive the faithful of the bread and wine which 
he receives from them at the Offertory. It is rather he who personally 
presents the gifts in their name to God. He says offerimus in the 
plural, but it is he alone who says it. 


WHAT THE PRIEST ALONE CAN DO 


There remains one thing which the priest alone can do: “... 
the priest’s voice alone renders present the Immaculate Lamb on 
thealtar. . . .” All offer but only the priest consecrates and immolates. 
No doubt he remains always the priest of a people and the Church’s 
minister but at this precise point he is no longer merely a minister 
(as he is in the other sacraments). He becomes Christ Himself, His 
vicegerent, taking His place. He is Christ sacramentally and that 
is why he does not say “I consecrate” or “I sacrifice in the name of 
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Christ”, as he says, “I baptize thee” or “‘I absolve thee”. He says 
rather: ““This is my Body’’, as Christ Himself said it and his words 
have the same effect on the bread that he holds in his hands as those 
same words said by Christ over the bread which He held in His 
“holy and venerable hands”. 

This power of the priest has been made clearer in a very important 
respect by Mediator Dei. The priest does not receive it because of any 
delegation from the people. The priesthood is not spread over the 
entire faithful and in some way come to be concentrated in the 
ordained priest. No, the power comes to him through Christ’s 
direct call ordaining him to be His priest, His vicegerent. And if, 
throughout the Mass, he can preside over the people and represent 
them by offering, for example, prayers in the name of all (saying 
oremus, in the plural) it is not because he has received delegation 
from the people but because he has been ordained by Christ. He 
takes the place of Christ for the Consecration and in a sacramental 
way is identified with Him. Christ ‘sums up”, “‘recapitulates”’, all 
His people and that is why the priest in his turn presides and 
represents the Christian people. If it is true that all power is from 
God in the civil order, how much more is it so in the order of 
worship and sacrament! 


THE FAITHFUL CAN ONLY RATIFY THE PRIEST’S ACTION 


The Fathers and after them the theologians of the Middle Ages 
never ceased to repeat that what the priest does ministerio, the 
people do voto. It is theirs to associate themselves as closely as 
possible with the priest, to unite themselves with him and ratify 
his action. Amen is the perfect response of the People of God 
thereby ratifying the priest’s act. Nevertheless, this Amen, this 
ratification, be it ever so logical and desirable, is not absolutely 
necessary. The validity of the priest’s acts in no way depend on it. 
How could this surprise us? Have we not seen that the priest’s 
power does not come from the people but from Christ? We also 
know, at least since the Council of Trent, that the sacramental 
communion of the faithful so warmly recommended by it is not 
necessary for the validity nor even for the dignity of the Mass, 
though for all that the Mass is never “private” but always the act 
of the entire Church. How could this be otherwise with secondary 
forms of participation in the Sacrifice? 

_After all this, can we be surprised if Mediator Dei affirms succes- 
sively that Christians participate in the priesthood of Christ, that 
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they are consecrated for worship by their baptismal character (as 
Saint Thomas taught) and that, nevertheless, the faithful are not 
endowed with priestly power. The faithful have a priestly dignity 
in as much as they are members of the Church, herself possessed 
with priestly dignity as the spouse and helpmate of her Lord. They 
exercise this priestly dignity in a liturgical manner, but in the 
liturgical assembly presided over by a priest. By his hands they 
make their offering. Their prayers, however solemn, are expressed by 
his mouth. The decisive central act of the celebration, the Con- 
secration, is accomplished by the priest alone in virtue of that 
personal power which he holds only from the Lord Jesus, the One 
Priest. The faithful are only invited to ratify his action by their Amen. 

It should be clear now and it should become clearer presently that, 
properly understood, participation of the faithful in Mass is in no 
way a slight on the ministerial priesthood. On the contrary, it 
enhances it and one of its practical results should be to create 
among the faithful an exact and consequently a very high conception 
of the power of the priesthood, properly so called. 


THE FAITHFUL ARE TO OFFER THEMSELVES 


It remains to complete our commentary on the text of Mystici 
Corporis cited earlier, by speaking of a final act of participation. 
“*, . . in this clean oblation (Christ) offers to the Heavenly Father not 
only Himself as Head of the Church but in Himself also His mystical 
members... .”’ Since, as we have seen, the faithful offer Christ 
and since Christ offers them, it follows that at Mass they, the people, 
offer themselves not as an independent offering but as one included 
in that of Christ. This is one of Saint Augustine’s leading ideas. 
“In this Sacrifice the Church learns to offer and learns at the same 
time to offer herself”. And since the offering is sacrificial we can 
go on to say that at Mass the faithful should immolate themselves 
along with Christ. It is here that participation attains its most sublime 
and also most secret fruit. 

This last-mentioned function of the faithful does not result, 
however, from the baptismal character as does the collective power 
of offering. The baptismal character raises them to a collective 
priesthood by which they are consecrated for worship. The grace 
of Baptism on its part makes them one with the dead and risen 
Christ, immerses them in the mystery of the Pasch, enables them 
to offer and immolate themselves and to be—not now priests—but 
victims of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
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The baptismal character has to do with res et sacramentum. The 
grace of Baptism has to do with res sacramenti, the ultimate effect of 
the sacrament and ultimate motive for its institution. It does not, 
however, belong to the sacramental order necessarily effecting what 
is signified. In the same way the power of uniting oneself with Christ 
in His immolation and offering derives from the res sacramenti 
incorporating the Christian in the Mystical Body through charity. 
This end, this res is the final object of the institution of the Eucharist, 
but it does not pertain to the domain of ritual. Thus if, as we must, 
we unite liturgy and spirituality (terms rather over-simplified) and 
thereby avoid an empty ritualism worthy of pagan formalism or of 
the Old Law, we still must know how to distinguish them. 

I may in passing stress the importance here for pastoral life of 
distinguishing and uniting again liturgy and spirituality. On the one 
hand the priest who is anxious to develop his liturgical apostolate 
must not make it an end in itself. He ought rather to see it as a 
means of greater sanctity for his parishioners. On the other hand, 
he must not be so naive as to imagine that because he has improved 
liturgical appointments and ceremonies in his parish his flock will, 
by the very fact, attain to the heights of Christian perfection. 
Pastoral liturgy is, without a doubt, a privileged and a necessary 
means but it is not automatic in its effects. It can never dispense 
from the effort of instruction and spiritual formation. Certainly it 
cannot dispense the pastor from the prayer and mortification 
necessary that his parish may be abundantly blessed with God’s 
grace for it is, in last analysis, on the grace of God that all the 
fruits of the spirit depend. 


II. THE NATURE OF THE MASS DETERMINES 
THE MANNER OF PARTICIPATION 


PARTICIPATION MUST BE HIERARCHICAL 


The Mass is a hierarchical act performed in accordance with the 
requirements of a “‘sacred order”’ (precisely the meaning of the word 
“hierarchy”’”). At the summit there is the priest with the faithful 
ranged in their ranks below him. The Instruction Musica Sacra" says 
that all must take part in their specific measure, “‘secundum modum 
sibi proprium’’. The participation of the faithful is necessarily unequal 
and partial as indeed the very word participation implies. People 
almost always use the word as if in participare there were only the 

17. n. 22a. 
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root capere. For very many participation stands for activity. But 
the root pars must not be forgotten either. In the celebration of Mass 
each one has a part, but only a part, to play. Here the English 
expression “play a part” as used of, say, an actor is an aid in grasping 
the point. Getting the people to participate does not mean making 
them do something all the time. It is not at all necessary for them 
to say all the words at the precise moment when the priest says them. 
Certain missals speak of this kind of thing as the best way of follow- 
ing the Mass. This is false liturgy. 

A first consequence of the hierarchical character of the celebration 
of Mass is that the primary position of the celebrant must get the 
respect and emphasis that are its due. Hence: 

I. No one should be talking while the celebrant is reciting or 
singing the prayers proper to his office as president of the assembly 
(greetings, Collect and Post-communion, Preface). 

II. If it is desired to introduce the celebrant’s prayers (those 
mentioned above, but include also the prayers of the Offertory and 
Canon), a literal translation should not be used. This is strictly 
forbidden by the Instruction Musica Sacra.8 An adapted trans- 
lation should be used instead. If the priest is going to say, for 
example: “Almighty God, pardon our sins... .”, the commentator 
should address the congregation in words such as these: “‘Let us 
ask AJmighty God with the priest to forgive us our sins... .” 

What remains to the faithful to say or do may, no doubt, appear 
rather modest and even negligible to one newly converted to the 
liturgical movement. But to step out into the gulf that separates a 
congregation not participating at all from one doing so in an orderly 
fashion already requires a great deal of initiative and courage! 


INTELLIGENT AWARENESS 


Pius XII in an address to the members of the first International 
Congress of Pastoral Liturgy added the further requirement 
“intelligent awareness” to the term “active participation”, so well 
known since Saint Pius X. After all, the Mass is a sacramental act 
and, consequently, a sign which has to be understood. It is a mystery 
of faith wherein participation is by faith, a virtue of the intellect. 
Participation becomes mechanical, another routine substituted for 
old ones, if things are just “got done” but are never prepared for 
and explained. Liturgical rites need explanation not because they 
are obscure or ancient but because they are part of the mystery of 

18. nn. 14c & 96d. 
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faith calling for a response of faith on the part of the Christian 
people. Faith is in constant need of education and enlightenment. 

If the faithful are to be aware of what it is they are taking part in, 
then quite a number of requirements are in order. I shall give only 
a few here: 

1. The church and altar should be well arranged, the lighting and 
acoustics good so that all may be able to see and hear well. 

2. The ceremonies should be not merely rubrically correct but 
properly visible. 

3. Good diction on the part of celebrant, readers, commentator. 

4. Good translations; short, pithy and well prepared instructions. 

5. Circulation among the people of good missals that cater moe 
for their liturgical education outside the Mass than for actually 
“following the Mass”. Missals too often in fact isolate the people 
from prayers and instructions that ar. meant for all. 

6. The explanation of ceremonies and texts must be such as to 
bring out their spiritual content. They should be based principally 
on the Bible. 

7, Chants and prayers for the people should by their nature and 
style be really liturgical and biblical. They should not be introduced 
at random to keep the congregation busy at all costs. They should 
be explained or at least announced in a few words so that people 
can see that they fit in with the particular moment of the Mass. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think that it is so important 
for the people to be so aware of what exactly they are doing and 
saying that they must not be asked to participate directly until they 
have understood their part fully. The Mass will always remain a 
sacramental mystery. It can only be understood in the school of 
experience. We do not ask a child to become a theologian versed 
in the doctrine of the Eucharist before we have him make his First 
Communion. He will learn more by humble, pious and intelligent 
practice of Communion than by learned discourses and scholarly 
books. Some priests are so anxious to instruct their congregations 
that they never let them begin participation for themselves but give 
them a distaste of the whole thing by their long, theoretical and 
flamboyant lectures. 

This preoccupation with instruction takes yet another form. 
Booklets and leaflets are distributed to the point of abuse. Then 
there is the dreary multiplication of commentaries, notices and 
sermons. It is all a kind of inflation of books and didacticism, often 
without any effort towards a more dignified and worthy celebration 
on the part of those officiating at the altar. Mass well celebrated 
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is of itself and without any cummentary an instruction, inspiring 
respect for the sacred and evoking an atmosphere of mystery. On 
the other hand, when it is celebrated in an undignified, scamped 
fashion, any detailed instruction only serves to underline how 
unbecoming it all is. 


AN EXAMPLE: COMMON POSTURES OF THE BODY 


There is a kind of necessary alliance between theory and practice, 
between talking and doing. We can see one manifestation of this 
in the various postures of the body commonly adopted at Mass, 
The purpose of these common postures is not just to create exact 
uniformity at every instant among the faithful. If one were to see 
only this material and mechanical aspect in the matter there would 
be a risk that people would look on the postures prescribed as 
savouring too much of the arbitrary and of clerical dragooning. 
No, uniformity of posture has weightier reasons to justify it. First 
of all, these common postures correspond to the various phases of 
the liturgical action, letting the people see that they are not mere 
individuals each praying in his own corner and in his own way, but 
rather an assembly that receives its whole character from the 
celebration in progress where all take part with active attention. 
Furthermore, bodily postures illustrate ideal attitudes of the soul. 
We praise the Lord better at the Preface by standing on our feet, 
we listen more attentively to the Word (except for the Gospel) by 
being seated. We adore Our Lord immolated on the altar more 
humbly by being on our knees. It is not a case, however, of these 
bodily postures translating, so to speak, attitudes of the soul. No, 
they go beyond this. But here we have two errors to guard against. 
One consists in prescribing postures without any preparation or 
explanation. “Sic volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas’. The 
opposite error would consist in prescribing postures only after their 
full meaning had been made clear. But in any case such things are 
too basic and too much part of actual living to allow of perfect 
expression in words. They can only be understood in being done. 
The truly liturgically-minded priest will require an exact performance 
of these actions but he will already have prepared the way for it by 
bringing his people to see that the body has its part to play in the 
worship of the Lord by the Liturgy just as much as by our own 
spiritual ascesis. He could from time to time draw attention to the 
correct posture of the body and point its spiritual significance. ““We 
rise here in order the better to associate ourselves in the solemn 
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prayer which the priest offers to God on our behalf... .” “Let us 
sit down now so as to listen better to the Word of God in the 
Epistle . . .” and so on. 


INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL PARTICIPATION 


As regards the manner of teaching participation there is some risk 
of misunderstanding in number 22 of the Instruction De Musica 
Sacra. ““Quae quidem participatio praeprimis interna esse debet.... 
Adstantium vero participatio plenior evadit, si internae attentioni 
externa accedat participatio, actibus scilicet externis manifestata, 
uti corporis positione (genuflectendo, stando, sedendo), gestis ritualibus, 
maxime vero responsionibus, precationibus et cantu’’. The error here 
would be to see a chronological order (the word praeprimis could 
give rise to such misunderstanding) where there is rather an order 
of value. We should not imagine that external participation must 
come last as though it were the necessary fruit of perfect internal 
participation. If we are waiting on perfect participation on the 
internal level before asking the faithful for external participation— 
then we shall be waiting a long time! But this is not the divinely- 
inspired method of instruction to be found in the sacraments. The 
sacraments are signs, and movement with them is from the sign to the 
thing signified. External participation is not an “extra”, a luxury. 
It is a means to an end, a means both preparatory and subordinate 
to the end. “‘Finis primus in intentione, ultimus in executione’”. Let 
us not wait for the faithful before asking them to take active part 
in the Liturgy. Let us rather get them to take active part so as to 
make them perfect. The lesson to be learned from the advice given 
in the Instruction is that active participation has no value of itself. 
It is merely a means, a means to be regulated according to the 
end in view. Certainly we must not be put off by the protests of 
individualists loathe to break with their routine and complaining 
that because their parish priest asks them to take active part in the 
Mass “‘it is impossible to pray any more’’! Prayer is to be regulated 
not by individual taste but by the Church our Teacher. The cbject 
of prayer is not to make us spiritually comfortable but to unite us 
to the Saviour. 


CONCLUSION 


Active participation in the Mass consists in associating the 
faithful in the closest and most correct way with the celebration of 
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those Mysteries where we go to meet Christ under the form in. 
stituted by Himself and according to the rules and regulations 
appointed by His well-beloved Spouse the Church. And if the 
Church displays such energy of organisation and reform in the 
Liturgy today, it is because she is particularly aware of its importance 
for the instruction of her children. The celebration of the Liturgy 
is not a magical act performed by the priest alone as though he were 
the recipient of secrets inaccessible to others. Neither is it a pious 
exercise to be engaged in by the faithful according to their own 
personal devotion, a devotion often somewhat chaotic and more 
sentimental than mystical. (The true mystic is one who finds his 
nourishment in the Divine Mystery.) 

The celebration of the Sacred Liturgy is a work common to 
priest and people, each in the proper place and according to the 
proper manner. As such it enables all to derive strength and joy 
from the sacred fountains of the Saviour. 

A.-M. ROGUET 
Centre de Pastorale Liturgique, Paris 


PRAYER FOR SAFETY ON THE ROADS: May Thy servants, 
pedestrians and drivers, learn to be prudent, vigilant and possessed 
by a fear of Thee, so that in all security they may give thought to 
their own safety and the safety of others. Let the difficulty of the 
journey, weariness from travel or rash speeding not lead them to 
harm. May they show no lack of consideration or slowness of mind. 
And as Thou didst assign Tobias the Archangel Raphael as com 
panion on his journey, by the help of the Angels protect thy faithful 
in the same way, so that they may walk before Thee in holiness 
while on earth and at the end reach the goal of eternal salvation. 


—From the new liturgical blessing used by POPE JOHN Xxil 
to bless Mobile Film Units for Road Safety, L’ossERVATORE 
ROMANO, 10 August 1961. 
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THE MASS AS THE ASSEMBLY 
OF CHRISTIANS' 


CHARLES DAVIS 


IHE TASK THAT FACES US and which we have come together to. 

consider is to persuade the faithful to take again a fully 

active share in the celebration of Mass. If our efforts are to 
bear good fruit and not do harm, the faithful must answer the 
priest, join in the singing and perform their ritual actions, not 
because we have told them to do so but because they have become 
aware of the value of all this for their Christian life and have learnt 
to want it and seek it as fulfilling a spiritual need. Only in that way 
shall we canalise into the new forms of celebration the devotion, 
often intense, which they already have to the Holy Mass. The 
vital factor is always, not the practical details of ritual technique, 
but the spiritual consciousness of our people. 

Now, the enrichment we are seeking to give them is a reawakened 
sense of the assembly of Christians as a sacred reality: the inadequacy 
we are trying to overcome is a loss of an understanding of the 
assembly as a basic reality of the Christian life. When we try to 
explain active participation, we have to come back again and again 
to the truth that at Mass we are gathered together as a community, 
as the assembly of God’s People, and that in the communal cele- 
bration each one has a part to play, a part that corresponds to his 
place in the Church. We are not there as isolated individuals but 
as forming an assembly convoked by God and we share in the Mass 
through our membership of the Christian Church, present there in 
the concrete in the congregation with its presiding priest. We are 
not disturbing the habits of our people in order to make sure they 
are praying or because we want them to follow everything that is 
going on—such motives are secondary and insufficient of themselves, 
even where they have some importance; our basic purpose is to make 
the assembly come alive again as a meeting of Christians in Christ 
and to give a new force to the function which the eucharistic assembly 
was designed by Christ to fulfil: namely, the function of expressing 
visibly and realising effectually the community of Christians in the 
one Body of Christ. 


1. A paper read at the Eighth Liturgical Congress, held at Glenstal Abbey, 
i-12 April 1961. 
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A BASIC IDEA IN TRADITION 


If we turn to the New Testament, the first Church Orders and 
the writings of the Fathers, we find clear evidence that the regular 
assembly of Christians is a basic institution of the Christian religion. 
This pattern for the life of the Church was set by the appearances of 
the risen Christ to the apostles gathered together in one place and 
by the gift of Pentecost which was given to the first Christians as an 
assembled community. The Acts of the Apostles tells us of the 
concern of the first believers to share a common life, how they 
listened to the apostles’ teaching and met together for the breaking 
of bread (2:42); and later on the same book describes a Sunday 
assembly at Troas (20:7-12)—the bearing of the text indicates that 
this was a regular practice. We know how Saint Paul refers to the 
assemblies of the Corinthians in order to correct abuses (1 Cor. 
11:17-34; 14:23-40); but his rebukes presuppose that the assembly 
itself is an essential feature of the Christian life. Saint James also 
had to remind the faithful that their common life in Christ made 
distinctions of wealth or class of no account and in doing so he 
bears witness to the regular assembly as a feature of the life of the 
Church. His remarks are still relevant today: “Brethren, you believe 
that all glory belongs to Our Lord Jesus Christ; do not combine 
this faith of yours with flattery of human greatness. Suppose that a 
man comes into your place of meeting in fine clothes, wearing a gold 
ring; suppose that a poor man comes in at the same time, ill clad. 
Will you pay attention to the well-dressed man and bid him take 
some place of honour; will you tell the poor man, Stand where thou 
art, or Sit on the ground at my footstool? If so, are you not intro- 
ducing divisions into your company? Have you not shewn partiality 
in your judgment?” (2:1-4, KV). And the Letter to the Hebrews 
warns Christians against neglecting the assembly: “‘Let us keep one 
another in mind, always ready with incitements to charity and to 
acts of piety, not abandoning, as some do, our common assembly, 
but encouraging one another; all the more, as you see the great day 
drawing nearer” (10:24-5). Notice the significance of the assembly 
as the way in which we wait for the coming of Christ. 

The patristic writings give the same impression of the importance 
of the assembly.? The stress Saint Ignatius 0“ Antioch in the early 

2. For the details and texts, see four articles of A. G. Martimort, to which 
this paper owes much, although I have adopted a different approach to the 
theology of the assembly: “L’Assemblée liturgique”, LA MAISON-DIEU, n. 20, 
1950, 153-175; “L’Assemblée liturgique, mystére du Christ”, ibid., n. 40, 1954, 
5-29; “Dimanche, assemblée et paroisse”, ibid., n. 57, 1959, 55-84; “Précisions 
sur l’assembiée”, ibid., n. 60, 1959, 7-34. 
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second century lays on gathering around the bishop and doing all 
in common is well known. But also in the fourth century Saint 
John Chrysostom returns again and again to the subject of the 
assembly in his preaching, seeing in its exterior unanimity the 
manifestation of the unity of Christ’s body and declaring that 
Christ is present in the midst of the gathered community. The 
Didascalia Apostolorum of the third century, a key document 
because of its widespread and prolonged influence in matters of 
Church discipline, counsels the bishops about the need to urge the 
people not to fail to come to the assembly, lest the assembly be 
diminished by an absentee and the body of Christ lack one of its 
members. Undoubtedly, a prominent characteristic of the Liturgy 
in these early centuries, a characteristic of which the Christians 
were aware and which they prized, was that it involved the coming 
together of the Christian people for a communal celebration in an 
assembly. That is why the word synaxis, meaning assembly, became 
from the fourth century the current term for the Eucharist in the 
East; it remained so for a long time until it was displaced by the 
word /iturgy. 

The part that belongs to the assembled people in Christian 
worship is also shown by the basic idea of a church (in the sense of 
the building) in the Christian scheme of things. The ancient pagan 
cults did not generally allot to the people any part in the sacrifices 
and prayers of the priests and no space was provided for them in the 
interior of the temples. The temple was simply a room for the idol 
and its architectural splendours were on the outside with its colon- 
nades and sculptures. This is true to some extent of the Old 
Testament order itself. But a Christian church is essentially an 
interior space for the accommodation of the Christian people. It 
was called the domus ecclesiae, the house of the assembly, and then 
took the name of the assembly itself, ecclesia. The material structure 
is but the shelter for the spiritual temple formed by Christians 
themselves. They are one with the risen body of Christ, which is 
i temple of the new covenant, and all share the priesthood of 

ist. 

When we examine the meaning of Sunday as understood and 
observed through the centuries, we are again faced with the central 
importance of the assembly. Sunday, the Day of the Lord, the 
memorial of the resurrection, the Eighth Day inaugurating the 
new creation, is unquestionably an unalterable institution in 
Christianity, one going back to the beginnings of the Church. But 
if Sunday essentially demands the celebration of the Eucharist, it 
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also demands by its nature the assembly of the community. The two 
requirements, Eucharist and assembly, are two elements forming 
the total reality of the Sunday celebration. To observe the Sunday 
was not originally merely a question of attending Mass wherever 
that might suit the individual; it was understood that everyone 
should come together for one communal celebration, since Sunday 
was the day for the plenary assembly of the local community. At 
first this had to take place in the early morning before the dawn, 
because Sunday was an ordinary working-day. When later the 
Church was able to affect public life, the hour of the assembly was 
transferred to nine o’clock in the morning, the hour at which it was 
customary to transact important business. Right until the latter 
part of the Middle Ages, the accepted principle was that a Christian 
should be present at the one assembly of his local community, not 
just attend Mass anywhere. The perfection with which the under. 
lying principle—that Christians dispersed during the week should 
flock together for a communal celebration on Sunday—was realised 
down the centuries varied from the ideal of a gathering around the 
bishop, which lasted longer than is often thought, to a rather 
rigidly conceived system of parochial rights, but the sense that the 
Sunday Mass was the assembly of the community endured. It 
receded into the background when from the fourteenth century 
onwards the rule about attending Sunday Mass in the parish church 
was gradually modified under the influence of the Mendicant Orders 
and then finally abolished. Only a relic of the previous legislation 
remains in the restrictions governing private oratories. The Sunday 
obligation has ceased to involve presence at a common assembly: 
the meaning of the Sunday and the need for Christians to come 
together regularly remain valid none the less for that. 


THE SITUATION TODAY 


We are faced, then, with the fact that when we look at the reality 
of the Liturgy in tradition, a prominent feature of it, stressed in 
practice and in teaching, is the assembly. How did it come about that 
Christians lost that sense of the assembly and its importance in the 
Christian life? We can hardly deny that it has been lost, or at least 
pushed very far into the background. Suppose a Christian today 
were able to attend Mass on his own every Sunday, would he feel 
any genuine sense of loss? Is he not perplexed when he finds he 
cannot fulfil his obligation by attending Mass in a private oratory! 
Again, it would be difficult to explain to many that one of the reasons 
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why a televised Mass is not enough is that the Mass calls for the 
coming together and active participation of a community. At 
church the attention of our people is so absorbed by the mystery 
of what takes place at the altar that they remain unaware of the 
mystery of the assembly itself, a mystery which has its own impor- 
tance and which does not diminish but enhances what occurs in the 
sanctuary. Letters to the Catholic papers, protesting against the 
introduction of a full active participation, show a lamentable 
ignorance of the communal nature of the eucharistic celebration. 
Many see nothing anomalous in the fact that our assemblies are a 
formless mass of individuals ignoring each other and regarding 
communal responses and actions as unwarranted intrusions on their 
private participation in the Mass. Our communicants are as in- 
different to each other as solitary eaters in a restaurant, without 
finding it odd to carry out in that way a common sacred meal meant 
to express our union with one another and to anticipate the wedding- 
feast of heaven. There is no need to be wrongly fanatical about 
particular forms of external participation to see in that attitude— 
and it is the spiritual attitude that really matters—a sad inadequacy 
in our present Christian outlook and to deplore its various mani- 
festations as a distortion of the sacred reality of the assembly. And 
are priests themselves properly conscious of the fact that they are 
not only offering a sacrifice for the community but also presiding 
over the assembly? The recognition of this latter function involves 
an attitude of mind in celebrating Mass, the lack of which can 
easily wreck any attempt to establish a fully communal celebration. 
We joke about priests who complain that a dialogue Mass distracts 
them and interrupts their devotion, but that such complaints are 
even conceivable shows how far we have lost that sense of the 
assembly and its mystery which Christian tradition demands that we 
regard as an essential ingredient in any properly formed Christian 
consciousness. 

The remote origins of this situation have been traced back to 
various causes—apart from the general decline in liturgical life and 
understanding. The principal cause, however, was a development 
that in itself was sound and that gave us valuable doctrinal insights, 
but which, as is often the case with such developments, produced a 
onesidedness, against which the Church is now reacting in order to 
restore a true balance. Originally, liturgy and assembly were co- 
extensive: wherever there was liturgy there was an assembly of the 
people and, likewise, whenever a local community came together 
for worship, the common worship was liturgy. The Liturgy, the 
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public worship of the Church, was understood in the concrete ina 
simple and obvious way. This has changed and our notion of 
liturgy is more developed and more complex. The change was 
brought about by the growth of a liturgical worship carried out in 
the name of the Church by lawfully-appointed persons but without 
any assembly of the people and then, owing to the strict deter. 
mination of the Liturgy by the Church, the development of collective 
forms of prayer that are not Liturgy. Liturgy and assembly are no 
longer co-extensive; hence the danger of concluding that the 
assembly is unimportant in the Liturgy. 


THF CANONICAL HOURS 


Let us consider first the development of a Liturgy without an 
assembly. First, the prayer of monks and the clergy gradually 
became an official prayer, recognised by the Church as her own. 
From being a merely private prayer, it assumed a liturgical character 
until the hours observed became liturgical or canonical hours in the 
full sense. Of itself this prayer does not involve an assembly of the 
people; indeed, on occasion these are excluded. Despite this, it is 
a properly liturgical prayer, since it is carried out in the name of the 
Church in virtue of an express appointment by the Church. When 
a priest recites his breviary alone, it is an act of public worship 
offered to God by the Church; it is part of her Liturgy, though 
accomplished in a vicarious way by a member lawfully appointed 
to do this. 


MASSES WITHOUT AN ASSEMBLY 


The second and more significant development was the growth of 
what were formerly called private Masses. (Since the Instruction De 
Musica Sacra abolished the term “private Mass’’, no suitable term 
has been suggested to replace it. Perhaps “‘simple Mass’ would 
serve well enough.) Such Masses cannot be traced back further than 
the sixth century, although there were instances of Mass being 
celebrated for very small communities on the occasion of a funeral 
or other event and it is possible that even before the sixth century 
personal devotion may have led a bishop or priest to celebrate Mass 
alone. The real increase in these Masses, however, came with the 
early Middle Ages, and since then they have been a regular part of 
the life of the Church. Now the Mass celebrated with or without al 
assembly is always of its very nature a liturgical act in the strid 
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sense. The priest offers sacrifice in the name of the Church in virtue 
of a divine appointment given by the character of Holy Order. 
When the priest offers Mass, the whole Church is necessarily involved 
in the offering, since it is offered in the name of the Church by a 
divinely-deputed minister and, likewise, the whole Church benefits 
from the offering. It is and cannot be otherwise than an act of public 
worship. 

We all know how Pope Pius XII reacted strongly in Mediator Dei 
against the mistaken depreciation of “‘private’”” Masses into which 
some had been led. There is no need to enlarge upon the point here. 
Such Masses are not only fully justified doctrinally but also have a 
definite and honoured place in the life of the Church. The increase 
in their frequency has enriched our understanding of the Liturgy, 
making us better aware that the Mass, the sacrifice of Christ, is a 
gift to the Church and that in the Liturgy the action of Christ, 
mediated through his minister, comes first and precedes our response. 
Nevertheless, the prominence given to this form of Mass led to a 
neglect of awareness of the assembly. Priests forgot their role as 
president of the assembly when the faithful were present and the 
faithful thought of themselves as assisting at Mass rather than as 
taking part in it, as being outside rather than inside the eucharistic 
celebration. Thus the assembly was broken up into individuals; 
and the communal character of the celebration was further damaged 
when Low Mass, a form adapted for celebration without a con- 
gregation, was taken over for use as a public celebration. Hence the 
need to right the balance and stress again the part of the assembly. 

The fact that the Mass is a valid and integral sacrifice when 
offered without an assembly and that such a celebration has a 
legitimate place in the life of the Church does not mean that the 
assembly is outside the Eucharist. To say this would be Jike arguing 
that, because the Communion of the faithful is not necessary for the 
integrity of the Mass, when they do go to Communion, their 
Communion is not part of the Mass. Not only must we refuse to 
strip down the sacraments to what is necessary for validity, but 
also we must recognise that there is a certain flexibility in the way 
a sacrament may be celebrated. Communion under both kinds or 
under one kind, one anointing of the sick person if time presses or 
several anointings in a more leisurely celebration, baptism by 
immersion or by pouring and so on: these are instances of the way 
the celebration of a sacrament may vary. Various forms of cele- 
bration may exist contemporaneously, each having a place in the 
life of the Church. This is so with the Eucharist. The part of the 
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deacon at High Mass enters into the Eucharist and is done by him 
in virtue of the character received at ordination, although it is not 
found at a Sung Mass. The part of the faithful in a communal 
celebration enters into the Eucharist and is done by them in virtue 
of their baptismal character, though it is not found (except, according 
to the law of the Church, in the server) when a priest celebrates Mass 
alone. 

What is more fully sacramentalised, or given fuller expression 
in the sacramental sign, when the assembly is present is the part of 
the Church in the Eucharist. The Church, modern theologians are 
telling us, is the basic sacrament—not as a substitute for Christ, 
who is the Great Sacrament, but as His Body, the continuation of 
His incarnate existence, representing Him and bringing us into 
contact with Him. As the basic sacrament, the Church is the ground 
in which the seven sacraments are rooted. The seven sacraments 
are seven actions which the Church does as the basic sacrament. 
They bring into action in a given situation, for a particular com- 
munity or person, what the Church is permanently and essentially. 
If all the sacraments must be seen as actions of the Church, a bringing 
into actuality of the Church as the basic sacrament, this is particularly 
true of the Eucharist. The Eucharist is the sacrifice of the Church, 
intended as the expression and cause of her unity as flowing from 
the mystery of Christ. All the members have a part in it. The priest 
alone has the power to consecrate and therefore he alone performs 
the sacrificial action, not as a delegate of the community but as the 
ordained minister of Christ. But the faithful offer through and with 
the priest, who represents them, and the Mass is the offering of the 
whole Church, of the entire assembly. The part of the Church in the 
Eucharist receives a minimum sacramental expression in the minister 
when he celebrates without a congregation, but it is given a greater 
sacramental expression when the faithful are assembled. The same 
applies with some modifications to the other sacraments. 

The need to avoid any depreciation of Masses without a congrega- 
tion must not make us overlook that such Masses have a meaning 
only against the background of regular eucharistic assemblies in the 
Church. The fact that the Mass is the sacrifice of the Church, the 
public worship of the Church, demands that it be regularly cele- 
brated with an assembly of the Church, so that all the members of 
the Church can take part in it personally. It can also be celebrated 
without a congregation by a minister representing the Church; but 
it would be an odd kind of Church in which public worship was 
carried out only in a vicarious fashion. And we must say that the 
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assembly belongs to the Eucharist by the very institution of Christ. 
When He gave the Eucharist, He intended that there should be 
regular eucharistic assemblies as the centre of the communal life 
of the Church. This intention does not exclude Masses without an 
assembly but it does exclude any hypothetical order in which there 
would be only such Masses. We can say that the assembly is essential 
to the Eucharist as given by Christ, provided we understand the 
statement correctly so that it allows “‘private’’ Masses as an added 
enrichment of the liturgical life of the Church. 


POPULAR DEVOTIONS 


Besides a Liturgy without an assembly, there have developed in 
the Church forms of collective prayers that are not liturgy. Only 
from the later Middle Ages have there been popular devotions 
designed for use by a congregation gathered in church and led by a 
priest. In principle, approval by the bishop, the head of the local 
church, would be sufficient to make a given form of prayer part of the 
Liturgy or public worship of the Church, but the Council of Trent 
removed the Liturgy from the legislative power of bishops and 
reserved it to the Holy See. That is why episcopal approbation 
cannot now constitute a prayer or devotion as liturgical and the 
Liturgy is confined to what is contained in the official liturgical 
books approved by Rome. Everything else, according to the clear 
division of the Instruction De Musica Sacra, comes under the 
heading of pia exercitia or pious practices; and however striking 
may be its communal character, it is not liturgy or the public 
worship of the Church. These pious practices prolong the Liturgy 
and prepare the faithful for it; and they are particularly necessary 
at the present time, because the difficulty of language hinders the 
immediacy with which the liturgy can nourish the piety and faith 
of the people. However, it is better to reserve the term ‘“‘assembly” 
for a celebration that is properly liturgical. This will avoid any 
debasement of a venerable word and any confusion in explaining 
the theology of the assembly. But if every /iturgical gathering is an 
assembly, we are right in seeing the eucharistic assembly as the 
assembly par excellence. It is the summit towards which all the 
Liturgy leads and which brings all the rest to full realisation. In it, 
then, we find verified most perfectly what we mean by an assembly 
and it is with reference to it that we may go on now to consider more 
fully the nature of the assembly. 
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ECCLESIA 


The assembly is the visible expression and the effectual realisation 
of the Church. It is significant that the same word éxxAnoia was 
used in the early centuries, in Greek and Latin, both for the Church 
as a permanent community and for the regular assembly of the 
faithful. The permanent Church and the transitory assembly are the 
same sacred reality but existing on two different levels of actuality, 
The assembly may be called the epiphany of the Church in so far 
as the word implies the deeper and more active presence of the 
reality as well as its external manifestation. To understand the 
assembly, we must first look more closely at the mystery of the 
Church. 

Through its use in the Septuagint, the Greek word éxkAnoia when 
applied to what Christ came to establish connects His work with 
certain decisive moments in the history of the Chosen People, 
moments marked by what the Bible called the “Assembly of 
Yahweh”. The first and basic assembly was that of Sinai. God 
convoked that assembly. It was the Assembly of Yahweh because 
He had the initiative. By it the rabble of Hebrews was transformed 
into a people and a nation. God spoke to them and made a covenant 
with them, which was sealed in a sacrifice. The other great assemblies 
of Israel reproduced the essential characteristics of that of Sinai 
and served to renew the existence and consciousness of Israel as 
a people. Of particular importance were the assembly under King 
Josias (4 Kings 23) and that under Esdras (2 Esdras 8-9). Through the 
sending of Christ, God again convokes an assembly. This time the 
call is addressed to all men. Called together by God, men are welded 
into a people, the new People of God. A new covenant is established, 
and the new relationship between God and man is achieved and 
ratified by a sacrifice, the sacrifice of Christ. The new people called 
together and given existence as a people by God is the Church. 

The Church is from God. It is not the creation of man; it is not 
a society due to human initiative, brought into existence by the 
coming together and self-organisation of those who wish to follow 
Christ and are interested in His teaching. The Church comes from 
above and is due to a divine intervention in human history. But the 
Christian revelation demands that we understand this in terms of the 
Trinity. The first origin of the Church is from God the Father. He 

3. For the rest of the paper I have drawn freely on passages from chapter 


four of my Liturgy and Doctrine (Sheed and Ward, London and New York, 
1960), though with many additions. 
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itis who sends the Son to be the head of the Church and when we 
call the Church the People of God, we are referring it back to God 
the Father, who sent the Son. The sending of the Son was a call to 
men to share in the life of the Son and to enter into the relationship 
between the Son and the Father. Christ prayed “that they may all 
be one; that they too may be one in us, as thou Father, art in me, 
and I in thee’”’ (Jn. 17:21, KV). We are invited to share the life of 
the Trinity, to participate in the current of life that flows from the 
Father to the Son. The mission of the Son is the origin of the Church; 
as the Son has His origin from the Father by whom He is sent, so 
the Church has its origin from God the Father by receiving a 
participation in the mission of the Son. 

Christ is Lord of the Church and men belong to the Church only 
in so far as they are one with Christ. But Christ became Lord of the 
Church by His death and resurrection. In the present economy of a 
redemptive incarnation, Christ was able to draw all men to Himself 
and impart to them a share in His own life only by overcoming sin 
and death by His death and resurrection. The Church, then, owes 
its existence to the mystery of Christ’s saving work. Risen from the 
dead, the first fruits of a new creation, Christ was now the source 
of the Spirit, through whom He incorporated men into Himself and 
gave them a share in His life. So the work of establishing the Church 
was completed and enduring existence given to it by the Spirit 
released from the risen Christ. Father and Son send the Spirit and 
through this sending the Church is given the indwelling presence 
of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit is the dynamic principle uniting the 
Church to Christ, conveying the life of Christ to the Church and 
drawing the Church back through Christ to the Father from whom 
it came. 

Thus, in seeking to penetrate the mystery of the Church, we are 
led to the mystery of the Trinity and the mystery of Christ. The 
Church comes from the Father through the Son and exists in the 
Son, sharing His relation to the Father. The Spirit, the soul of the 
Church, animates the Church and gives it its union with the Son 
and by the Spirit the Church returns in a movement of love to the 
Father through the Son. Hence the Church has a trinitarian structure 
and exists in the inner life of the Trinity. But this has been made 
possible only by the mystery of Christ. The Son, whose life the 
Church shares, is the incarnate Son, Christ. But Christ became the 
source of life for men by His death and resurrection and the risen 
Christ remains as our permanent mediator with the Father. So the 
death and resurrection of Christ is the radiant centre from which 
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the Church draws its life and on which it never ceases to depend, 
The relationship of the Church to the Spirit ensures that it possesses 
permanently the inner trinitarian life of grace; but its relationship 
to Christ, from whom it receives the Spirit, means that the Church 
exists visibly as a sacrament, with a visible structure and organisation, 
prolonging as His Body the incarnate life of Christ, who is the Great 
Sacrament of salvation. 


THE CHURCH: PERMANENT REALITY AND EVENT 


Such, very briefly, is the wonderful mystery of the Church. Now, 
the sacred and mysterious reality of the Church as inserted into the 
historical order and present here in this world is given existence on 
two levels. It exists as a permanent reality and then, with regular 
frequency, in the greater presence of an event. We are very conscious 
of the Church as a permanent reality in the world and we know 
how recent theology has drawn attention to the full depth of its 
mystery; but we are less conscious of the Church as realised anew 
in our assemblies and that makes our preaching of the Mystical 
Body very remote and unreal—and needless to say very ineffectual, 

Yet it was the will of God that the mystery of the Church should 
achieve again and again an even greater presence in history, a fuller 
actuality, in the manner of an event in which its permanent reality 
would be more clearly manifested and, at the same time, strengthened 
and created afresh. This event is the liturgical assembly and, in 
particular, the eucharistic assembly. Since the assembly exists in the 
sacramental order as the realisation of the Church, the basic sacra- 
ment, we may consider first the sign and then the reality made 
present in the sign. 


THE ASSEMBLY THE SIGN OF THE CHURCH 


The assembly is the sign of the Church and should be a worthy 
expression of the Church. This statement is heavy with practical 
consequences. Only a few remarks are possible here. The assembly 
must reflect the universality of a Church that embraces all races and 
classes. Although the distribution of Christians into parishes and 
other groupings ought to take into account geographical and social 
factors, there is no place in the Christian scheme of things for any 
division of the faithful into separate assemblies according to race 
or social class. Further, any distinction of class or wealth introduced 
into our assemblies impairs their meaning, as Saint James already 
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reminded the first Christians. Again, the Church is hierarchically 
ordered, so also must be the assembly. A true appreciation of the 
assembly will never lead to a false confusion between the priest 
and the people. This hierarchical order is reflected in the structure 
of the church building, which is, first and foremost, a place for the 
assembly of the Christian community. There must be two distinct 
parts: the sanctuary or place of the celebrant and his ministers and 
the nave or place of the faithful. But if the distinction between the 
clergy and the laity is basic, the laity, on their part, do not form an 
amorphous mass of individuals. They are a community; and if the 
assembly is to be a worthy expression of the Church, all those 
gathered together must be welded into an acting community and 
drawn up into a communal celebration. When we are considering 
the various forms of active participation, we should not ask merely 
if the faithful already know what is going on or if they are already 
praying, thinking that there is no need to do anything when the 
answer is Yes. We must ask ourse'ves, when we look round our 
Sunday assemblies, whether we can see reflected in them the life of the 
Church as a community. The efforts to restore a more active par- 
ticipation are primarily efforts to reanimate the structure of the 
assembly so that it may fulfil more faithfully the purpose intended 
by Christ of being a vivid sign of the communal life of the Church 
and thus able to realise more effectually and convey more readily 
that communal life. We find in fact that the general life of the Church 
and the manner in which the assembly is carried out are closely 
interrelated. The tendency to identify the Church with the clergy 
and see the Jaity as passive recipients from the Church rather than 
active sharers in its life and work has been reflected in the liturgical 
assembly, which has become largely a clerical affair with the laity 
as passive onlookers. We are inconsistent and wasting. our breath 
if we preach on the importance of the lay apostolate and ignore 
the need for active participation in the Liturgy. The assembly is the 
Church in its fullest manifestation and greatest actuality and the life 
of the Church flows from the assembly; if a Christian is passive there, 
he wiJl be passive in other respects also. 

If the congregation at Mass is to be shaped into an acting com- 
munity, there must be a differentiation of functions. The celebrant 
is not only the priest who accomplishes the sacrificial action but also 
the one who presides over the assembly. He is assisted by the 
ministers and servers. Then come the commentator, who helps and 
leads the participation of the people, the readers and the choir. 
Finally, the congregation as a whole has its part. The people are 
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drawn into the communal celebration by seeing and hearing. They 
should see the altar, the celebrant and the actions: they should hear 
the Scripture readings, the words of the preacher, the prayers and 
the chants. They join in by ritual actions such as standing, kneeling 
and sitting, by acclamations or responses, by singing and by silence, 
Their participation reaches its climax in Holy Communion. Thus is 
achieved a community of expression which presupposes but at the 
same time helps and strengthens that internal participation which 
gives it value. And the communal celebration becomes a vivid sign 
of the communal life of the Church. 

In this sign the sacred reality of the Church comes to a fuller 
actuality as an event. The Church, a basic and permanent sacrament, 
moves into act in a given time and place and realises by actions what 
it is permanently by essence. What happens in the assembly is 
similar to what happened in the Assemblies of Yahweh, which were 
so important in the history of Israel: a proclamation of the Word 
and a joyous response of the people, an act of sacrifice and a par- 
ticipation of all in that sacrifice. 

The assembly is the privileged place for the proclamation of the 
Word. The Word comes to us in other circumstances also, but the 
assembly remains the principal occasion for its proclamation. The 
Word comes to us from the Father. He sent us Christ and Christ 
is the very Word of God. It is Christ Himself with His message 
that is now proclaimed. And it is the living Christ Himself who 
speaks to us when the Scriptures are read and the homily preached, 
even though He now uses the voice of His ministers. The ministers 
of the Church are His representatives; they speak in His name and 
with His power. Consequently, there is a sending of the Spirit. 
When the Word is proclaimed, the Spirit is present, opening our 
hearts, provoking our response and recreating us as a community of 
believers. The Church as the Body of Christ, able to act in the name 
of Christ and with His power, and the Church as the Spouse of 
Christ, able to respond to His grace and enter into union with Him, 
is actualised in the event of the proclamation of the Word. 

But our union with Christ is not established simply by faith in 
His message but by effectual contact with His redemptive acts. The 
saving activity by which the Church continues the work of Christ 
does not consist solely in the Word as preached but in the Word as 
sacramentally efficacious. So, in our assembly, the reading and 
preaching of the Word is followed by the eucharistic celebration, 
in which the mystery of Christ’s redemptive work is sacramentally 
renewed, so that we can take part in it and be drawn deeper as 4 
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community into the death and resurrection of Christ. And again, 
the Church as the Body of Christ, acting in His name and with His 
power, and the Church as the Spouse of Christ, answering His 
love and entering into union with Him, is actualised in the sacra- 
mental action of the Eucharist. 

The eucharistic assembly, however, does not simply realise in 
act what the Church already is. It is the cause of the continued 
existence of the Church. The life of the Church is created ever anew 
and the sacred reality of the Church inserted ever more deeply into 
a particular time and place. Just as the Church owes its origin to a 
call of God the Father, coming to us through the Son whom He 
sent and who died and rose again and to the action of the Spirit 
poured out upon us from the risen Christ, so the Church owes its 
continued existence to the sacramental renewal of that total mystery 
in the eucharistic celebration. We come together at Mass in response 
to a call of God the Father. Our assembly is created from above 
by His summons. He has promised to send Christ, His Son, when 
we gather together to hear the Word and to celebrate the anamnesis 
or memorial of the passion, death and resurrection. And when we 
do so, we are joined to the mystery of Christ—which is the source of 
the life of the Church—by the action of the Spirit sent into the midst 
of our gathered community. Thus the enduring existence of the 
Church in Christ and, through Christ, in the Trinity is secured. The 
Church would cease to exist, were our eucharistic assemblies no 
longer held. 

We are aware of the mystery of what takes place at the altar. Let 
us not impoverish that mystery by ignoring the assembly that is 
part of it. A deeper appreciation of the sacred character of the 
assembly will make us see to it that it is carried out more worthily. 
Instead of bearing a resemblance to a cinema crowd, our Sunday 
assembly will become a joyous and resounding expression of our 
common life in Christ and of our share through Christ in the very 
unity of the Trinity. 
CHARLES DAVIS 
Saint Edmund’s College, Old Hall, Ware, Herts., England 
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DOCUMENTS 
CLERGY, LAITY AND THE CHURCH 


HE GOSPEL FOR THE ANNIVERSARY MASS of a bishop’s con- 
secration ends with the words: “And what I say to you, 
I say to all: Watch”’.? 

The bishops received from Our Lord the commission to watch 
over the Church. The Apostle Peter reminded them of this with 
stirring words in his First Epistle: “Be shepherds to the flock 
God has given you. Carry out your charge as God would have it 
done cordially, not like drudges .. .”’8 

But the bishops should not be alone in carrying their burden; 
the whole community of the Church ought to share their anxieties. 
The Church is the business not simply of the bishops but of every 
Christian individual. Each should take his place and accept his 
role in the Mystical Body of Christ the growth of which is the task 
of all. For that is the will of Our Lord: “‘What I say to you, I say 
to all: Watch”. 

If I am among you today, it is to express my anxieties as your 
pastor, to ask for your co-operation on some more specific matters 
and to tell you in what spirit we would like to see this happen. 


FOUR LEVELS OF EVOLUTION IN FRENCH-CANADA 


The present evolution of French-Canadian society is at the very 
centre of our pastoral concerns. Not to take notice of this in the 
life of the Church among us would be, to say the least, unrealistic. 
This evolution is, nevertheless, difficult to analyse because it is 
developing on several different levels and it has a very uneven 
rhythm that varies according to environment and circumstances. 

On the Religious Level, above all in urban centres, the practice 
of the working masses is clearly below what it was not so long ago. 
In professional and inteliectual circles, some rather severe critics 
of the clergy and of the conformism of certain believers are express- 
ing themselves very freely. In both cases, the priest is an isolated 
man, ignored by some and rejected by others. It is a case of “the 
Mass down there” or “the parish priest up there”. At ibe! - 


An address delivered in in French by Cardinal Leger, 
Mortreal, in Montreal, 21 May 1961. For the English translation we are 
indebted to THE CATHOLIC MESSENGER of Davenport, Iowa. 

2. Mark 13:37. 

3. 1 Peter 5:2. ° 
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there is the risk that there will be no contact for a long time unless 
a deeply Christian laity, conscious of their responsibilities, comes 
forward to make a bridge, to give support to the priest and to 
convince all the people that they too are the Church and that 
they have their role to play in it. 


On the Educational Level, French-Canadian society is experiencing 
agitation the results of which are not easy to foresee. Because of 
historical circumstances, the clergy have had to undertake almost 
all Catholic education and it is indeed, thanks to them, that our 
cultural heritage from France has come down to us. 

But in certain circles the normal course of change requires that 
henceforth laymen take a more active part in education. If a deeply 
Christian laity, conscious of their responsibilities, are not there to 
perform the new tasks, a hardening of positions is going to take 
place between the clergy and laity, each having a little more justi- 
fication than before to say that the other is failing in its duty. 


On the Social Level, French-Canadian society has come into 
contact more than ever with the pluralistic or non-denominational 
world which surrounds it and has felt the need to adapt itself to it. 
It would be pointless to wish that we lived in a fanciful Middle Age 
where social structures were themselves sometimes more Christian 
even than men. In the French Canada of today, the Christian very 
often must bear witness to his faith in areas that have no tie with 
religion. If our laymen are not Christian and vigorous enough to 
go and bring the Church there where they alone are able to enter 
and live, Christ Himself is reduced among us. 


On the Civic and Political Level, French-Canadian society is 
becoming more and more conscious of the oftentimes primary role 
of the State in the life of the nation. In particular, it is trying to 
distinguish more carefully between the Church and the State, 
expressing their mutual relations less in terms of union than in 
terms of collaboration. If the deeply Christian laity, conscious of 
their responsibilities, do not become the politicians and heads of 
State of tomorrow, this collaboration will be impossible. And the 
message of the Gospel will be subjected to a deplorable set-back 
among us. 
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You see then—both on the specifically religious level as well as 
on the educational, social and political levels—the concern of your 
pastor faced by the present evolution of French-Canadian society 
is to find laymen aware of their full belonging to the Church and 
ready to engage themselves in the duties and action presented to 
them. And, if our society does not find such people, it will have to 
form them by assuring the spiritual growth of true leaders who 
will have developed a spiritual and professional side by the time 
they are adults. These laymen will commit themselves spontaneously 
to collaboration, because they will know their responsibilities in 
the Church, they will be ready to fulfil their mission by using the 
means put at their disposal by the Church and by their own 
experience. 

It is in the matter of concrete action and duties to be accomplished 
that I wish now to consider the role that you have to play on the 
four levels whose present evolution I have traced. 


ROLE OF THE LAITY IN THIS EVOLUTION 


On the Specifically Religious Level, above all, your co-operation 
is more and more necessary in the liturgical life of the parishes. In 
our diocese we have published a Directive on the Mass and a little 
book for the faithful that are to be a starting point and the instru- 
ments of a great liturgical revival. In order that these books, that 
took so much effort and work, do not remain a dead letter, in 
order that they be truly translated in the actual activity and life 
of the community, the co-operation of all in the Church, clergy 
and laity, is absolutely indispensable. 

I have made it strictly obligatory for all the priests of the diocese, 
secular and religious, to observe the prescriptions of the Directive 
and I have asked them to take note of the desires detailed therein. 
It is my wish that, in all religious houses and centres for formation 
of the clergy, everything asked in the Directive be implemented as 
soon as possible and that the clergy receive the liturgical and pastoral 
training required by it. In many places the clergy have applied 
themselves and courageously undertaken the education and reforms 
demanded. In other places the start is slower and the revival still 
keeps people waiting; it is true, pastoral prudence requires that the 
implementation of the Directive be accomplished gradually and 
with regard for the degree of preparation various groups of the 
faithful have had. 

The liturgical revival cannot be accomplished without the pat- 
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ticipation of the faithful. And this participation itself will only 
come with greater knowledge of Christian mystery and of the true 
character of communal prayer. The Church is the assembly of 
Christ; it is the community of those summoned: the Greek word 
that is the origin of the Latin word ecclesia means precisely “to 
summon”, “‘to call together in assembly”. 

Every Christian in the Church ought to have the deep conviction 
that he is never alone in his prayers, but that on the contrary his 
act of faith manifests itself in the bosom of a chosen people of which 
he is a member. Our Lord says: “‘Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, I am there in the midst of them”’.* 

The best way of expressing this truth is to pray in common by 
reciting, for example, the prayers of the Mass together. The priest 
is not alone in the liturgical assembly; rather the whole community, 
over which he presides, should pray with him; our churches are 
not limited to being sanctuaries but take in the whole nave, where 
the faithful pray. All this is in the image of Christ’s Church which 
is not restricted to the clergy and hierarchy but includes the laity 
that quite rightly are part of it because they too are the Church. 

All this must not remain in the realm of abstract ideas and lofty 
truth to be talked of without being put into practice! Every layman, 
convinced of his place in the Church, must bring his active response 
to the present liturgical revival. 

If, in your area, the clergy have already undertaken some measures, 
you must work with courage and perseverance, in co-operation 
with them, to accomplish the education of parishioners who have 
not yet understood the necessity for their participation and put 
your time and talents at the service of the parish in the organisation 
of liturgical services. 

If, on the other hand, the clergy in your area have not yet under- 
taken anything, ask yourselves if you would not render them and 
the Church a very great service by going to express your desires 
to them and to offer them your time and co-operation. It should 
not be that, in such an important task, good intentions are ignored 
and remain isolated on each side of the balustrade. 


On the Educational Level, certain recent measures in the Montreal 
diocese, such as the transformation of the College of Saint Paul 
into an institution directed by laymen and the appointment of a 
layman as vice rector of the university, have stirred a great deal 
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of comment. We must not stop at the feelings of surprise these 
measures were able to provoke, but on the contrary profit from 
them to broaden our notion of denominational education. 

An education given by priests within a Church institution is 
clearly denominational or religious. The presence of the Church is 
assured there as far as the organisation and men are concerned 
even if, considering the latter, it cannot be perfect. Historical 
circumstances have imposed this order of things on us for a long 
time, especially at the secondary school level. 

With the years, because of growth in population, because of the 
ever larger number of those wishing to attain a secondary education 
and because of the decrease in priestly vocations, many Church 
institutions have appealed for the co-operation of the laity. This 
is the case with a very large proportion of our present liberal arts 
colleges. Laymen, as far as the personnel are concerned, assure a 
new form of the Church’s presence since they too are the Church. 
As for the organisation, however, nothing is changed; laymen 
work in co-operation with the clergy within the ranks of the Church. 

The innovations at the College of Saint Paul seek to push the 
logic of this normal development further and show that even a 
college directed by laymen, without an ecclesiastical staff, can 
remain completely religious both in its organisation and in its 
personnel. These innovations seek to be a “lesson on things” in 
order that the true dimensions of the Church may be better under- 
stood—a Church that is not composed only of the clergy but also 
of the laity. Denominational education and education by laymen 
are not realities opposed to each other: far from it! 

The coming years demand a better awareness on the part of the 
laity of their responsibilities in the matter of education. We need a 
greater number of competent lay teachers, especially at the secondary 
school level; and our young people must realise that there is here 
not only a career but a real vocation. Parents, for their part, have to 
interest themselves more actively than they have done, in the 
education of their children. Laymen joining the educational associa- 
tions must learn that they have a say in the matter of education, 
even if religious. 

_ It is a matter, in sum, of the integration of the laity in all areas of 
education for the greater good of the Church of which they are the 
living members. In order that this integration be accomplished 
without injuries and in peace, the clergy and laity must display very 
great virtue. 

Priests and religious must have great unselfishness and humility 
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to accept the abandonment of tasks which are dear to them and in 
which public opinion still sees them well-placed. It is especially 
necessary that they show an immense trust towards the laity 
despite the inevitable inexperience and groping of many at the 
beginning. But if the pastoral care of the clergy is always awakened 
and continually refined, these virtues will come naturally: “Make it 
your first care to find the kingdom of God, and his approval, and all 
these things shall be yours without the asking”’.5 

Laymen have no easier a task. They must seek to acquire patiently, 
not only the competence that society requires of them in their 
devotion to teaching, but also the self-sacrifice and the sense of 
duty that the Christian community demands in trusting them with 
religious education. The laity must know more deeply the mystery 
of the Church, understanding its nature, in order to assume fully 
their proper role, and they must learn to co-operate closely with the 
clergy for the attainment of a common end which is the work of the 
Church. 

Catholic Action will have no small part to play in the formation 
of such a laity. Your efforts ought to strive towards better under- 
standing of yourselves and towards making the role of the laity in 
religious education better understood around you. Do this in the 
way you consider practical and opportune; but remember that an 
effort on your part is demanded in this matter. 


On the Social Level, the religious pluralism of our society, 
especially in Montreal or again at the level of national organisations, 
explains why the Church cannot be present in the person of its 
priests in certain associations and social clubs that very often have 
no religious connection. It is up to laymen, therefore, to recognise 
all their responsibilities and to plant the Church of Christ in these 
circles by bearing the light of their teaching and the witness of their 
life to them. 

For laymen engaged in socio-economic areas a deep knowledge of 
the Church’s social doctrine is necessary. To achieve this not only 
the reading and comprehension of the great encyclicals and the 
Church’s important documents is required, but also the adaptation 
of their principles to the social context of French Canada. 

In so complex, difficult and delicate an area as this, a sense of 
nuances and care for being practical are most necessary virtues at 
the same time one constantly recalls these principles. Prudent and 
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competent laymen can serve the Church in this area by carrying 
its presence to certain non-denominational associations, alway; 
working for the good of these groups themselves by presenting to 
them the light of a higher social doctrine. 

Laymen must realise, however, that it is less by their words and 
speeches than by their life and acts that they can give authentic 
witness at the heart of society. It is at first their professional com. 
petence that will lead to their being accepted. From this point of 
view, they must not neglect anything to acquire all the qualification 
that will make them model citizens ready to serve their brethren. 

The action of the Christian, however, requires, more than com 
petence, a supernatural life that is firmly rooted in the love of Christ; 
otherwise the Christian is just a citizen like the others. This interior 
life of the Christian must be translated into externals by an excep- 
tional sense of justice and true charity. 

Catholic Action must see to the formation of this competent 
laity—prudent, adult men, conscious of their responsibilities—o 
which we have such need in innumerable sectors of labour and social 
life. If the Christian laity do not make the Church felt in these areas 
where the action of the priest is sometimes impossible or inoppor- 
tune, we may be reproached for not having known how to incarnate 
the message of Christ in the life of society—the message of Christ 
who wants to penetrate every sector of human endeavour without 
being limited to the care of single souls and eternal beatitude. 

Leo XIII wrote something in Rerum Novarum that it is up to the 
laity to realise: ““Neither must it be supposed that the solicitude of 
the Church is so occupied with the spiritual concerns of its children 
as to neglect their interests temporal and earthly”. 


On the Civic and Political Level, the State of our time and eve 
among us is called to play an even more important role in all sector 
of life. 

Every baptized citizen belongs to two societie. As citizen, hei 
a member of the civil society governed by the State; as a Christian, 
he is a member of the Church in which authority is exercised by 
the hierarchy. Leo XIII says in Immortale Dei: 


The Almighty, therefore, has given the charge of the humao 
race to two powers, the ecclesiastical and the civil, the on 
being set over divine, and the other over human things. Eat 
in its kind is supreme, each has fixed limits within which itis 


contained, limits which are defined by the nature and speci 
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object of the province of each, so that there is, we may say, an 
orbit traced out within which the action of each is brought 

' into play by its own native right. But inasmuch as each of these 
two powers has authority over the same subjects, and as it 
might come to pass that one and the same thing—related 
differently, but still remaining one and the same thing— 
might belong to the jurisdiction and determination of both, 
therefore God, Who foresees all things, and Who is the author 
of these two powers, has marked out the course of each in 
right correlation to the other.® 


To be a good head of State or politician the Christian must not 
only have the competence proper to civic and administrative 
positions, but he must also be well informed on matters of the 
Church and understand well the nature, the needs and the problems 
of the hierarchy and faithful, in short of the whole Church. 

If there is to be friendly co-operation between the Church and 
civil society, if the authority of the hierarchy and the authority of the 
State are to collaborate for the good of men themselves, it is thanks 
to a responsible and well trained laity that the work will be done. 

We have an immense task awaiting Catholic Action in this area 
where we have up till now done too little. Too many sincere 
Catholics have not known how to take their place in society while 
certain others who are engaged in action, do not have the necessary 
training to fulfil their role completely. 


THE PRIMARY ROLE OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


Here we are at the end of a broad review of the demands of our 
French-Canadian society and of the responsibilities that must be 
assumed by our laity in response to them. 

My concern as your pastor is to see established an ever tee 
union between the laity and the hierarchy, and a regular and 
confident dialogue between the clergy and the laity. On one side 
as on the other, there will have to be an effort at great humility in 
view of the small success of the past and the enormous tasks of the 
future. It will be necessary that all express themselves with complete 
frankness and loyalty so that we can discover our weaknesses as 
well as our potential lines of action. We must bring ourselves 
together in a sincere search for the truth and in a common effort 
of action. 


6. Immortale Dei, 13. 
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Catholic Action provides a favourable climate for this dialogue 
and for this co-operation. It plays a primary role in the formation 
of laymen able to carry their Christian responsibilities into every 
sector of life. Its task is extremely difficult: as difficult as it is urgent. 
It may be said that it is being asked to make its efforts felt every- 
where at the same time, on all levels of society. If it were possible, 
however, to distinguish among the tasks to be done certain tasks 
that are more urgent than others, I would say that Catholic Action 
ought to see to its better organisation at the adult level. 

The problems that we have underlined are posed especially at 
this level and they will not be solved except by the concerted efforts 
of adults who have been well formed as Christians. Though it is 
true that the children of today are the adults of tomorrow, it must 
not be forgotten that today’s problems cannot easily wait till 
tomorrow for a Christian solution. Catholic Action must have in 
its ranks influential adults who are able to make the message of 
Christ and the thought of the Church penetrate the whole of society. 


Faced with these grave responsibilities upon us, let us turn to 
Jesus Christ, Who alone can give us the strength to act, each 
according to his vocation, for the common good: “Some He has 
appointed to be apostles, others to be prophets, others to be 
evangelists, or pastors, or teachers. They are to order the lives of 
the faithful, minister to their needs, build up the frame of Christ’s 
body, until we all realise our common unity through faith in the 
Son of God and fuller knowledge of Him. So we shall reach perfect 
manhood, that maturity which is proportioned to the completed 


growth of Christ’’.” 
> PAUL-EMILE CARDINAL LEGER 
Archbishop of Montreal 
Montreal, Canada 


1. Ephes 4:11-13. 
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NINTH SOCIAL STUDY CONFERENCE 


through the shrewdly sited greenery of last century’s land- 

scape-gardeners, past the cork oak and the yew walk and 
then spilled us out to admire the courageous contrast between the 
towers slotted for archers and the rectilineal composition of the 
new college—teak, glass and terrazza. The woods enclosed us; the 
urgency of the Summer School’s compressed schedule possessed us 
without our knowing it and young men who followed up Mass at 
eight a.m. with a group discussion, a panel discussion, a swim in 
the pool, a lecture and three hours’ dancing were surprised to find 
themselves tired when they fell into bed at one in the morning. 

We were studying “The Challenge of Television” at this year’s 
school, the ninth organised by the Social Study Conference, and 
the main effort of the week was to give the two hundred students a 
wholesome and realistic understanding of how television works, 
and to show us how we might take part in the efforts being made 
to improve the quality of programmes. 

Mr. Eamonn Andrews, chairman of the Irish Broadcasting 
Authority, got the work under way on Sunday, 6 August, with his 
introductory discussion on “The Dangers and the Possibilities 
that lie ahead of the Irish Television Service”. I was even more 
aware of his manifest competence and integrity than of the wit 
and charm which make him a successful TV personality. He set 
himself to win confidence. Television was coming to entertain and 
enlighten us, but not to replace the pulpit with the camera or to 
force people to speak Irish who didn’t already have pride enough 
to know it anyway. He spoke hopefully of the promising young 
men in his training school and shook his head more in sorrow than 
in anger at anyone who might think that anyone but the very best 
man for a job had ever got the job. Irish Television was not going 
to show anything that would corrupt anyone. “I’d lie awake at 
night thinking of a million millstones around my neck”. 

This speech of Mr. Andrews set a headline of optimism and 
constructive thinking which persisted throughout the course. 
During the rest of the week we heard three other lectures and a 
lengthy panel discussion and these were interspersed with meetings 
of small discussion groups which considered, in the light of the 
lectures, the relevance of television to religion, education, health 
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education, community development, language and culture, sport, 
industry, agriculture, politics and parents. 

I think the group discussions did us more good than any other 
conference activity; they put us on our mettle: “Should there be 
censorship?” “Would full-length plays in Irish command an 
audience?” “How might Irish Television reflect the predominantly 
rural character of the country?’ “Should political parties have 
free time for election broadcasts?’’ There was no shirking these 
problems for we were under the continual necessity of providing 
our group chairman with questions for the panel of experts, a 
proposal for action, a recommendation to be put before the general 
body of the conference, material for a thousand-word report to 
the executive. This discipline kept us active and alert and gave us 
confidence; when the harassed and over-worked executive came to 
us at the end of the week with their draft proposals for action, 
rather hurriedly put together, they ran into a crackling crossfire 
from poised and vocal group-members. An intelligent public opinion 
had certainly been formed. 

The lectures by Mr. J. J. Campbell, M.A.; Father Angellus 
Andrew, O.F.M. and Father Denis O’Connell all resolved them- 
selves into considerations of the centra] dilemma of the broadcaster: 
on the one hand the duty to produce worthy programmes, on the 
other the fact that over eighty percent of the viewers prefer enter- 
tainment which is morally, aesthetically and intellectually deplorable. 

The executive’s main preparation for the conference had been a 
Television Enquiry which sampled the preference and viewing 
habits of representative groups of Irish people. On Wednesday 
morning Mr. J. J. Campbell analysed the results of this for us. The 
survey established that viewing habits and programme preferences 
in Ireland do not differ significantly from those of the British 
public as disclosed by the elaborate surveys which have been 
conducted across the water, and so the results of those surveys may 
be taken as valid for Irish viewers. People prefer variety shows, 
westerns, panel-games, dramatised versions of “everyday life” (such 
as Coronation Street or Emergency Ward 10), and crime thrillers 
to all other entertainment. Serious discussion programmes or good 
music are more than halfway down the list; religious programmes 
come at the very bottom. It is the popular features, invariably 
dramatic in form, which by their “drip” effect control people’s 
attitudes, values, and judgments. They show us the world as strongly 
competitive, characterised by uncertainty, insecurity, _ strife, 
dominated by material values; the springs of action are wealth, 
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luxury, esteem and revenge; relations between parents and children 
are always difficult; the end always justifies the means. 

At the same time the survey disclosed that people thought too 
much attention was paid to sex, unhappy families and violence, 
and not enough to manners, education, popular music and religion. 
They were overwhelmingly in favour of establishing the early part 
of the evening as “family viewing time’’, with all programmes 
guaranteed suitable for children, and of some form of censorship. 

Father Angellus Andrew, O.F.M., speaking on the “Respon- 
sibilities of the Broadcaster”, emphasised that there was no need 
to despair of people’s tastes, for it had been shown that they could 
be improved. Such BBC programmes as The Valiant Years, Tonight, 
Panorama or Hancock held very considerable audiences. But to 
compete with the light and inferior they must be supremely well 
produced. And the motto was: “You must go to people where 
they are before you can lead them to where you think they ought 
to be”. Since the surveys had shown that most viewers were in- 
capable of switching off programmes even when they knew and 
acknowledged them to be unsuitable, the broadcaster must be made 
to accept responsibility for what he sent into their homes. 

Father Denis O’Connell spoke on “The Responsibilities of the 
Viewer”. Most of us, he said, were “‘mired in inertia”, but it was a 
matter not of choice, but of obligation to view selectively. He 
explained the working of the Look-Listen groups established by 
the Catholic Radio and Television Centre in England and con- 
vinced us that by intelligent letters of praise or blame to producers 
we could 'nfluence ine type of programmes we received. 

The Conterence finished iis work on Friday, 11 August, when it 
approved a number of draft proposals to be presented to the Irish 
Television Authority and the outline of a memorandum to the 
Pilkington Commission, which is at present studying the whole 
structure of the television service in Britain. In spite of the dis- 
approval of our panel of experts and, I think, of the chairman of 
the Broadcasting Authority himself, the Minister is to be asked 
“to set up a Special Committee to help the Authority in their efforts 
to maintain a high moral standard in their programmes”; the 
word “censorship” is studiously avoided. Other recommendations 
concerned the establishment of Look-Listen groups here and the 
setting up of an Irish Catholic Radio and Television Centre 
affiliated with U.N.D.A., a mass of detailed suggestions for pro- 
gtammes will be compiled for the consideration of producers. 

The memorandum to the Pilkington Commission in Britain will 
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reflect the results of the Television Enquiry made by the Conference 
and will back up the English Catholic Radio Centre’s request for 
censorship, for a guarantee that programmes up to nine p.m. wil 
be suitable for family viewing and that the end of this period wil 
be marked by a break for night prayers or Epilogue. 

GERARD KELLY 


7 Mall View Terrace, Armagh 


FILMS 


HE Guns of Navarone (Savoy) is a fiction, an adventure 

story. In the trailer, Carl Foreman—after stressing the 

immense cost of the film—seemed intent on indicating some 
deeper meaning, some ethical significance. This was misleading and 
has lead some critics to blame the film for its shallowness. Fiction 
is always prone to justify itself by claiming some ulterior motive, 
some load of meaning, some illumination of values. Such a critical 
attitude—whatever its makers intended—is wrong for a film like 
this. It should be judged as pure entertainment, as escape into 
heroic and exciting story-telling. As such it is completely successful. 

Today with armies massed around Berlin, one may have, as] 
suggested before, certain squeamish doubts on the rightness of 
making entertainment films out of wars. But if such doubts may 
set aside—as I think they must be sometimes if one is not to bea 
prig—then the excitement of this film can be accepted on its face 
value. 

The speed with which incident follows incident—while stil 
forcing a suspension of incredulity—takes one’s breath away. 
There are few lulls. A list of the sequences where the action shown 
on the screen holds all our interest (and the pictures, as James Agate 
said, are still the main part of cinema) will give some idea of th 
pace of the film. Here they are: a Lancaster bomber crashes, Andreas 
meets Mallory over an ugly-looking revolver, a spy is caught, 
German E-boat is blown to smithereens, a magnificently furious 
storm wrecks the saboteurs, Mallory climbs an impossible cliff, 4 
German sentry is killed, Andreas snipes at a mountain patrol, th 
saboteurs meet the two partizan girls over rifle sights, they at 
bombed by Stukas, trapped and arrested, they escape from the 
usual blonde Gestapo beast, a traitor is discovered, the fortress 
is entered brazenly and diversions are created all over the tows, 
the ex-gangster commando shoots it out with a similar Germal 
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type, the sentries in the gun-emplacement are shot dead, the guns 
are cunningly mined, a fast escape-boat is captured, the mine layers 
dive fifty feet to the sea and the waiting boat, the guns are fired for 
the last time and the shells straddle the helpless destroyers, the 
explosion mechanism is—at last—fired, the immense explosion 
shatters the hill top and finally (in spite of all the dead) we are at 
peace. It is pretty good value for two and seven even if it reads here 
like a concentrated version of The Perils of Pauline. The attention to 
detail and the air of realism carries one along. One could not fairly 
ask for more escape-entertainment. 

The technical achievement was remarkable. Carl Foreman— 
who is said to have had at least as much to do with this film as his 
director J. Lee Thompson—improved Alistair Maclean’s second-rate 
novel enormously by rewriting. His introduction of a mortal feud 
between Andreas and Mallory raised the tension and his changing 
the two partizans into women improved the entertainment. Of the 
actresses taking these parts Miss Gia Scala gave a competent, 
decorative but quite featureless performance but Miss Irene Papas 
was noteworthy. She had the strong, shapely, glamourless face that 
was right for a Greek partizan. Oswald Morris’s and John Wilcox’s 
photography was always clear in intention and powerful. The 
rhythms of the editors’ shock cutting throbbed quickly in time with 
one’s heart. The stereoscopic sound was necessary and useful and 
one effect (of a radio playing quietly through a scene of violence and 
death) was bewitching. The themes, as suggested in the first para- 
graph, should not really be considered. They were probably over- 
stressed but did not interfere with the interest. Indeed the supposedly 
serious bits (responsibility, courage, can a man make a private 
peace?) served for nervous relief. 

One must be careful not to give away the plot of Psycho (Ambas- 
sador). It would seem that Alfred Hitchcock in this film was 
experimenting with styles: the master juggler doing the three-card 
trick. The style of Hiroshima Mon Amour and that of some recent 
German films like The Angry Young Men (Corinthian) is suggested: 
a complement to Resnais and Truffaut. The publicity predictions of 
what the censors would have to do with this film lead us up the 
garden path. There is one knife murder with sexual overtones. 
From the point of view of modesty it is handled with reticence: 
from the murder point of view with clownish horror. Except for the 
sequence of the mysterious policeman in dark-glasses Hitchcock is 
up to few of his old tricks. He is more straightforward than usual 
because, I think, of the actuality of his story. To say any more would 
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give the game away. The atmosphere of seedy gloom is well estab. 
lished by melodramatic lighting. Anthony Perkins gives one of his 
clever, sensitive, brilliantly-timed performances and the best sequence 
is a conversation between him and Janet Leigh on the subject of 
stuffed birds. 

Putting all this stimulated horror and money in the shade was 
Jacques Becker’s last film The Hole (Astor). This was a truly 
beautiful film, so intriguingly simple in concept as to be almost 
abstract. Made with amateur actors, rewritten from José Giovanni’s 
autobiographical novel, it is a story of attempted escape from the 
Santé prison in Paris by way of tunnelling to and through the 
sewers. The story does not really matter: the pictures and the sounds 
are all important. Becker paid loving attention to the technical 
problems of digging the holes. The camera and microphones pay the 
closest attention to the smallest things. The same action is photo- 
graphed over and over: one is almost unaware of cutting and editing. 
For example, the men lay duck-boards over a sewer. It seems that we 
watch each board laid with the same care the men used in laying 
them. Natural sounds cunningly trapped are repeated and so are the 
warden’s words at each cell-door. Yet there is no boredom but only 
delight. Because, of course, no individual action or sound is exactly 
similar to the one that went before. Within the same frame design 
for a picture any number of detailed and wonderful changes are 
possible. A saw-blade note sinks and rises as it goes through a bar. 
There is much thoughtful design in this low-toned masterpiece. 

JOHN C. KELLY 


Belvedere College, Dublin 


TELEVISION 


HE WORD “COMPULSIVE” is a favourite one with television 

critics. It is, however inelegant it may sound, a term of the 

highest praise, not lightly to be bestowed, and is merited 
only on those occasions when the television set becomes temporarily 
unswitchoffable and the viewer is held completely in thrall by what 
he is watching. The door-bell may be ringing, the baby crying, the 
milk boiling over on the gas-stove, but these things must wait 
while the TV set, Ancient Mariner-wise, holds its victim with its 
glittering eye. It is one of the occupational risks of the TV-viewer. 
It can happen at any time, in any kind of programme: during a 
drama, or a comedy, or a debate, or a documentary, or a newscast. 
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The only time a viewer can feel completely safe is when he is watch- 
ing a religious programme. 

This is no mere subjective impression. The general dullness of 
religious television is admitted on all sides; it enjoys neither critical 
esteem nor popular approval. This is true of this country as well 
as England. It never figures among Ulster Television’s weekly 
top ten, and the Irish viewers polled by the Gormanston Social 
Study Conference listed it at the bottom of their preferences, below 
even (crowning insult) serious music. So those who are planning 
the course to be taken by religious broadcasting on Irish Television 
had better beware: the omens are by no means propitious. 

First of all, let us define our terms. I am not referring to pro- 
grammes of general interest which happen to have a religious 
connection, such as occur when the Queen of England pays a visit 
to the Vatican or a priest is the subject of This Is Your Life or It 
Happened To Me. Neither am I referring to the televising of religious 
services, including the Mass, which fall into a category of their 
own, with their own unique problems and opportunities. I refer 
rather to those programmes which aim at treating of religious 
subjects in such a way as to interest and instruct the average viewer. 
On British television they comprise mainly the About Religion 
(ITV) and Meeting Point (BBC) series broadcast on Sunday even- 
ings between 7 and 7.25, and the Epilogues (both channels) broadcast 
at the end of the night’s programmes. 

The simplest form of television is to put one man in front of a 
camera and let him talk. Though simple, it is usually surprisingly 
ineffective. This is the form adopted in the Epilogues. The speaker, 
generally a clergyman, sits before the camera and delivers a short 
talk on some religious or moral theme. After about ten seconds the 
impulse to switch off becomes almost irresistible though it is not 
altogether easy to analyse just why. It is certainly not due to any 
fault of the speaker but rather to some quality of the small screen 
that seems to make any suspicion of preaching or talking down 
very difficult to take: and for some reason anyone directly addressing 
the camera does convey the impression that he is talking down to 
his audience. This is tolerable only if the speaker is possessed of 
genuine authority, the right to talk down. Mr. Macmillan, lecturing 
the viewing public last month on Britain’s current difficulties, had 
this authority by virtue of his office, as had President Eisenhower 
addressing his valedictory admonitions to the American people on 
the eve of his 1959 world tour. Some possess this authority by the 
sheer force of their personality but these are extremely rare: Bishop 
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Fulton Sheen is the only example I can think of. The ordinary 
epiloguist has no such resources to fall back upon. He can postpone 
the moment of recognition by some visually arresting introduction 
—a speaker on the need for self-control, for instance, began witha 
film of athletes in an exciting race-finish—but sooner or later the 
moment must come when the viewer realises that this is just another 
Epilogue and he reaches automatically for the off-switch, his natural 
antipathy perhaps compounded by indignation at such a drastic 
let-down. I do not suggest that these Epilogues do any harm, but 
I do not think that they do very much good. If Irish Television 
decides that the day’s transmission should end on a religious note 
(and who could quarrel with that?) some alternative format might 
reasonably be tried. A short extract from the Scriptures or some 
spiritual book could be read while the camera dwelt on some 
appropriate visual material—a crucifix or statue, a painting of the 
scene described, a photograph of a church, almost anything would 
do provided it is not used more than once. 

The other type of religious programme offers more scope for 
variety. The producer is given a half-hour or so of television time 
and can fill it in whatever way he likes, provided the end-product is 
of a religious nature. The half-hour may be devoted to a filmed 
documentary, or a discussion, or an interview, or a dramatisation 
of some religious theme, or a combination of all of these. The 
resulting programme may be bad or good but even with the best of 
them (and I have seen some excellent examples) one finds oneself 
wondering after about ten minutes what’s going on on the other 
channel. And there is no bond of loyalty forged between the viewer 
and the thing viewed, no feeling that this programme must be seen 
every week if at all possible. Even if the viewer enjoys this week's 
programme he does not feel that he must see next week’s; rather he 
feels that by the law of averages next week’s will probably be more 
than usually bad. The brutal fact remains that despite uniform 
excellence of intention and occasional excellence of execution 
these programmes have just not caught on. 

Whether or not Irish Television will set aside a weekly period for 
religious television remains, I imagine, to be decided. There are some, 
indeed, who argue against it on the grounds that religion should be 
an all-pervading influence in our Irish programmes and should have 
no special programmes of its own. But let us assume, for the sake of 
argument, that a period of half an hour has been set aside every 80 
often for a programme of religious interest. How should we thea 
go about filling it? Of the many possible answers to this question 
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the case for a magazine-type religious programme seems to have the 
most to be said in its favour. 

The magazine programme par excellence is the BBC’s Tonight. 
The two distinguishing characteristics of this kind of programme 
are variety and unpredictability. Each forty-minute edition of 
Tonight will treat of six or seven topics of the most disparate kinds 
and skip nimbly from the studio to the streets or fields, from a 
grave political issue to an excerpt from a current revue, from a 
discussion on economics to an interview with a prize pig. The 
editing is crisp, the interviewing skilful, and interest rarely flags. 
It should not be impossible to adapt this formula for religious 
purposes. Such a scheme would leave the producer with great 
flexibility in his choice of material. There would be no need to pad 
or drag out a subject to fill half an hour of viewing time. If it was 
worth twenty minutes it would get twenty minutes, if it was worth 
two it would get two. As soon as the subject showed signs of 
becoming boring to the viewer it could be dropped. In addition, 
the viewer would be buoyed up by the hope that even if this item 
was not very interesting the next one would be. There is also a 
strong element of continuity: the compere and the team of inter- 
viewers quickly become familiar figures and are regarded by the 
viewer almost as old friends whom he is always glad to see. 

Even when the form has been decided on the material has still 
to be found. But this should not present too great a problem to 
an able producer. There could be short filmed documentaries on 
various aspects of Catholic life, inquiries into social problems, the 
workings of various Catholic institutions and organisations, reports 
on congresses, centenaries, current events. There could be reviews 
of recent books of religious interest, reviews of religious films (with 
excerpts from the films), features on the lives of the saints, on 
Church history or art or archaeology (these need delicate handling 
but they can be done). And of course there will be interviews with 


priests and laymen, with the architect and the artist and the author, 


with the visiting dignitary and with the man in the street. 

Two warnings are necessary. In the first place, if such a programme 
is to be good (and if it is not good it will not be watched) it cannot 
be run on a shoestring. Besides the normal studio expenses there 
will be the additional cost of operating a mobile film unit and of 
processing and editing the film, things which cost more money 
than is good for one’s peace of mind. In the second place, the 
programme must be presented with the lightest possible touch; 
even a suggestion of the ponderous or the pompous is fatal. The 
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viewer must be entertained before he is instructed, else he ceases to 
view. We must shun at all costs what Neil Kevin called the “clerical 
style’, characterised by “fan unrelieved rigidity, an embalmed 
stateliness, an ecclesiastical odour”. I know what Saint Bernard 
said about jesting clerics, and I have read Rodriguez’s cautionary 
tale about the archbishop who was fond of exercising his wit. 
But then neither of them had to worry about their TAM-ratings. 
DEMOND FORRISTAL 


Saint Michan’s, Halston Street, Dublin 7 
THEATRE 


UTSIDE OF NEW YORK the American Theatre hardly exists, 

that is outside the perimeter of Times Square, where nearly 

thirty theatres huddle together inside two blocks between 
Broadway and Eighth Avenue. The buildings themselves are not as 
grandiose as one would expect, for the most part they are on the 
small side and functional. Theatre-going in New York has not the 
same attraction it has in Dublin; discomfort is the keynote of most 
of the theatres, seats are too close for comfort, smoking is not 
allowed in the auditorium, there are no bars to cluster around in 
the intermission and the audience erupts on to the sidewalks to 
swelter or shiver, depending on the weather. ‘eats for the hit 
shows are hard to get, and a fairly good seat is certain to cost you 
up to two pounds. One good thing, the programme is free and may 
consist of twenty pages or more. 

It is generally agreed here that the past season has been one of 
the most disastrous in Broadway’s history and that the blame 
cannot be placed on the playwrights. Nearly twenty year: ago 
Tennessee Williams was assailing the Broadway set-up as follows: 
“That the most exalted of the arts should have fallen into the 
receivership of businessmen and gamblers is a situation parallel in 
absurdity to the conduct of worship becoming the responsibility of 
a herd of water buffaloes. It is one of those things that a man of 
reason had rather not think about until the means of redemption 
is more apparent’. The means of redemption seems farther away 
than ever unless one is prepared to join the businessmen and 
become a salesman of packaged theatre. The basic problem is still 
an economic one stemming from the need of each show to make 
its appeal to the largest possible audience. As a result the playwright 
is no longer able to aim his play at the type of audience that the 
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play requires. A play on Broadway has to be a smash hit or be 
carted off to the storage cellar. Production is aimed at the mass 
audience and this of necessity leads to commercialisation, to the 
“big sell” and to vulgarisation. Broadway is not interested in 
“good” drama; it resembles rather one of those mammoth corpora- 
tions which exist solely for making money. If by chance a Broadway 
show happens to be good theatre it will run only as long as it makes 
a profit. Broadway has become a complicated machine geared to 
turning out assembly-line trivialities garnished with all the expertise 
of technicians, more often than not an attractively embellished 
package of gimcrack. 

The serious play seldom gets the audience it deserves. A typical 
Broadway audience comes to see a show, a piece of light enter- 
tainment, it does not want to be put to the trouble of having to 
think! As a successful Broadway producer said recently: “If some 
producer should find a good play to present, there are so many 
monopolies to placate and the costs are so rigid, it just isn’t worth 
it. So, except for a few divine lunatics with a death wish nobody 
will invest in anything except what they consider to be sure things’’. 

Examining the Broadway season for trends I am struck by the 
emphasis on biographical drama; straight plays and musicals tend 
to be based on the careers of well-known people living and dead. 
Some rather interesting straight plays have managed to survive 
among all the jumbo-size musicals, and here again the leaning 
towards biography is to be noted. One of the best, The Miracle 
Worker is a theatrical shock-piece taken from the actual facts of 
Helen Keller’s childhood. In 1887 the child Helen, deaf, dumb and 
blind, living in dark isolation among her family, was made to 
understand the meaning of language by a young Irish woman, 
Annie Sullivan, who herself had been cured of blindness after 
suffering the degrading routine of a State institution. As presented 
in William Inge’s dramatisation of the facts the effect of The Miracle 
Worker is overwhelming, as Annie fights with love and patience to 
win the confidence of a child who bites and claws like an animal 
in the terror of the dark. One is constantly reminded of Shaw’s 
Saint Joan as the simple Irish girl struggles to conquer the forces 
of disbelief and perform her miracle. And just as Joan of Lorraine 
had her “‘voices’’, so in the play we are allowed to hear softly on a 
loudspeaker the voices of Annie in the form of her own experiences 
emerging from the past. 

The struggle, physical and psychological, between two other 
people forms the subject matter of another play taken from life 
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A Far Country treats of Sigmund Freud’s early career and his 
attempts to convince the medical world of the therapeutic impor- 
tance of his penetration into man’s subconscious. The play con- 
centrates on a singie episode in Freud’s life, his efforts to cure by 
psycho-analytical means a famous young Viennese beauty, Elizabeth 
von Ritter, who lost the use of her legs after the death of her father 
and her sister. Again the dramatic conflict is canalised in the 
to-and-fro relationship between the patient, dedicated doctor and 
his mockingly sceptical patient. 

I have time to draw your attention to just another worthwhile 
play, The Devil’s Advocate, adapted from the novel by Morris 
West. An English Monsignor engaged for many years in work in 
the Vatican is dying from cancer. With less than a year to live he 
is offered his last assignment, to go down to a remote settlement in 
the mountains of Calabria and act as devil’s advocate in the possible 
canonisation of a local saint. The “‘saint” turns out to be an English 
deserter who settled in the village after the second world war and 
who performed many miracles before he was executed by the 
Communists. The Monsignor is a cold, arid prelate who has lost 
touch with humanity during his years in Rome, but during the 
course of his investigation he comes up against human fraility in 
all its ugliness, death and betrayal, good and evil, love and hate, 
no longer as mere abstractions. Thus before he dies he finds a 
sympathy with man’s weaknesses and sins and this enables him to 
recapture that intensity of faith and spirit of charity which allows 
him to die in God’s grace. The play suffers from being a boiled 
down version of the novel, but it is constantly absorbing, putting 
to one side the strait-jacket of dogma and concentrating on the 
human problem. The Devil’s Advocate has both size and depth, 
commodities all too frequently missing from the small-talk con- 
versation pieces that stand for theatre on Broadway. 

PATRICK O’CONNOR 
Blackrock College, Dublin 


THE PERSUASION OF LOVE: The faults of which we Catholics 
are not free, alas, lie in our not having prayed enough to God to 
smooth the ways that converge on Christ’s Church; in not having 
felt charity to the full; in not having practised it always towards 
our separated brethren, preferring the rigour of learned, logical, 
incontrovertible arguments to forebearing and patient love, which 
has its own compelling power of persuasion. 

—POPE JOHN XXIII, L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO, | February 1960 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


AN ARTICLE which appeared recently in THE JOURNAL OF THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND?, suggested to a 
correspondent some reflections on the relations of the Irish with 


the Carthusian Order. 


Ireland has had only one Charterhouse, and it lived its short 
life in troubled times. It was founded at Kinalekin on the borders 
of Clare and Galway about the year 1250. It stood within the 
recently acquired demense lands of the founder John de Cogan, 
who had himself some years previously actively taken part in the 
conquest of this part of Connaught. And it was at this time of 
invasion and struggle, that a small band of Carthusian monks was 
brought over from England—almost in the train of the invasion— 
to start the foundation in a Connaught full of resistance and fierce 
opposition to the foreigners. They came from the Charterhouse of . 
Hinton in the county of Somerset where the de Cogans also held 
demense lands. They enjoyed the favour and protection of the King 
of England. In the eyes of the Irish people they could not but be 
allied, if not identified, with the reigning foreign occupation of their 
country. Small wonder then if their efforts received no support 
from the native Irish, and if on this occasion, Carthusian life failed 
to take root in Irish soil. For some seventy years later the monastery 
was abandoned by the Carthusian Order. This took place just five 
years after Miles de Cogan, great-grandson of the founder, was 
killed at the battle of Athenry when Felim O’Connor won back his 
kingdom in 1316. It may have been only a coincidence, but the 
fact remains that the Carthusians lasted just so long as the de 
Cogans. They came and went with the invasion of Connaught. 

Kinalekin was a Carthusian foundation in Ireland, but was 
never of the Irish. 

But as this point has not always been understood, it is perhaps 
the lingering memory of the Irish Charterhouse which failed—or 
the discovery in recent times of its history—which has been respon- 
sible for the gradual growth of the current belief, common in 
Ireland today, that the Irish temperament is not suited to the life 
of solitude and silence of the Carthusian Order. Whatever of the 
origin of this belief, it does not square with present facts. A professed 
monk of Saint Hugh’s Charterhouse, Parkminster, Sussex, and 
an Irishman, is at present the Superior of the Carthusian foundation 
at Arlington, Vermont, U.S.A. At Parkminster there are three 


1. Vol. 89. Part 1, 1959: “Kinaleckin, a Forgotten Irish Charterhouse”. 
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other Irishmen in the community. Two are graduates of the National 
University, one in Medicine, the other in Commerce. Parkminster 
counts many nationalities amongst the members of its community, 
and a large proportion of these are of Irish descent, and bear Irish 
names. In the past there have been other Irishmen completely cut 
off from the world living to God alone in the silent cells of the 
English Charterhouses, and amongst them was the famous Prior 
Tynbegh, who as Prior of the London Charterhouse for twenty-nine 
years, trained and directed the young monks who were later to be 
the first to shed their blood for the Catholic Faith as victims of 
Henry VIII. He died in the odour of sanctity in 1531. 

Though exiled from their native land, this small band of Irish 
monks, living a life of solitude and prayer, are in fact inheritors of 
the purest traditions of the golden age of Irish monasticism which 
reached its peak when it produced great numbers of solitaries 
spread throughout the country. That after the centuries of inter- 
ruption in monastic life this tendency should again be beginning to 
manifest itself is only consistent with Ireland’s spiritual past; and 
perhaps it is a sign—let us say a promise rather—that once again 
Ireland will become a home of monks given to God in solitary 
prayer. 

* 


Many readers in Ireland will already have received through the 
post the programme of the Second Stillorgan Conference on 
“Mental Health and Pastoral Care”. Like the First, which was held 
last October and reported on in the December issue of this review, 
this one is also under the patronage of the Archbishop of Dublin. 
It continues from 2 to 6 October and is confined to priests and 
religious. 

Many of the topics discussed last year will receive fuller treatment 
in this year’s session. The panel of lecturers has been widened to 
include social workers and others with experience of special 
problems. Priest lecturers will include Professor Sean O’Riordan, 
C.SS.R., of Rome; Professor Denis O’Callaghan of Maynooth; 
Canon McCarthy of Athlone and Professor Fechin O’Doherty of 
University College, Dublin. The list of psychiatrists and doctors will 
include S. D. McGrath, John McKenna, J. P. A. Ryan, Anne 
McKenna, Marcella McDonald and John J. Stack. 

Thursday, 5 October is given over to problems of special interest 
to priests whose ministry involves care of the faithful and com- 
munities. It is possible for those who wish to do so to register for 
this day only. 
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Because of their wish to assure the maximum of benefit to each 
participant the directors of the Conference have felt obliged to 
limit the numbers. It is understood, however, that a special effort 
will be made to accommodate those outside Ireland who have 
received their first intimation of the Conference through this notice. 
Enquiries should be made without delay to the Conference Secretary, 
Saint John of God Hospital, Stillorgan, Dublin. 

The papers of the First Conference are to be published shortly 
by Messrs. Clonmore and Reynolds under the title The Priest and 
Mental Health. 


“One of the most valuable things in contemporary biblical 
movement has brought us is the rediscovery of the Christian view 
of the Old Testament”, Patrick Verbraken writes in an article 
“Pour Une lecture Chrétienne du Psautier’’ in the July-August issue 
of BIBLE ET VIE CHRETIENNE. The Psalms especially have benefited 
from this understanding that all history leads to and finds its 
fulfilment in Christ. “We sing the Psalms’’, he writes, “with greater 
truth than did David or the Psalmists, for in the Spirit of truth 
we hold the key to the Scriptures, Jesus Christ, our Saviour’. 

This view of the Psalms is not discovery however but rediscovery. 
As early as the third century in order to assist the faithful in 
penetrating the fuller meaning which the psalms reveal in their 
fulfilment in Christ, brief notes were composed for each of the 
psalms. Reciting the psalms in such a frame of mind can shed much 
light on what might have seemed commonplace or obscure. From 
a recently published book? containing six series of such notices 
for each of the 150 psalms, Patrick Verbraken has translated into 
French one series of 150 composed in Gaul in the sixth century. 
Readers may have some idea of their value from the following 
notes to the psalms of Sunday’s Vespers: 

Ps. 109. How before the dawn Christ was begotten spiritually 
by God His Father. 

Ps. 110. How He dispenses His word as spiritual food to the 
hungry. 

Ps. 111. For those who distribute their goods to the poor He 
reserves His reward in Heaven. 

Ps, 112. How He transforms His Church that was too long 
sterile into holy fruitfulness. 

Ps. 113. How He changed the hard rock into a found of 
holiness. 

2. P, Salmon, Les “Tituli Psalmorum’’ des manuscrits latins. Paris, 1959. 
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Father John B. Cosgrove, Chaplain, 184 Swinton Road, Baillieston, 
Glasgow, writes: 

Perhaps it would be no exaggeration to describe the impact 
outside Ireland of anomalies “in other Irish spheres” implied by 
Father Moriarty’s letter (July issue) as little short of shock-impact. 

He concludes: “This (positive tackling of dance-hall problems) 
gives an idea of what could happen in other Irish spheres (even 
economic) if the general theology of the apostolate were widely 
understood and logically applied”’. 

Of course the “‘shock-impact”’ felt in Britain cannot be conveyed 
on paper! Perhaps, however, I shall be pardoned for appending 
some problems the “high voltage” of which is generally accepted. 

(a) small wages, long hours, short holidays and poor working 
conditions given by some Catholic employers (who can 
afford better) to domestics, hotel-workers, and shop- 
assistants especially, 

(b) the possessiveness of most parents, employers in the matter 
of their farms, fortunes, shops and very children, 

(c) the reluctance of most parents, employers to expend, risk 
anything for the common good of the village, parish, town, 
country, which does not bring personal gain. (Donations 
to stained-glass windows, etc. (inscribed) a laudable 
exception, as immigrants testify). 

(d) the application of the shibboleth “never marry beneath 
you” to a person who has physical and moral health but 
no property or fortune, 

(e) frequently the failure to place in perspective the malice of 

sins of the mind as against those of the body. 


Father W. A. Hanrahan, Catholic Presbytery, 34 Magnetic Street, 
Port Chalmers, New Zealand, writes: 


THE FURROW reminded me of Pope John’s love for Ireland and 
also of his appeal for young Irish priests to go to South America. 
I feel very proud of Ireland and those young priests who are ready 
to go. In order to lend a hand I am enclosing a cheque ($50) for 
that purpose, presuming you will know where to send it. 

God bless Ireland. 


: 


